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This  new  type  *  L’  design  of  the  GARDNER 
“RAPID”  Sifter  Mixer  has  many  unique 
features,  and  like  its  predecessors,  is  built  to 
give  years  of  efficient.service. 

Of  robust  steel  construction  it  is  totally  en¬ 
closed  for  dust-free  operation  with  in-built 
motor  and  drives. 

Brush,  sieve  and  agitator  easily  removed  for 
cleaning  without  disturbing  drive. 

•X  Overhang  outlet  freely  accessible  from  three 
sides. 

Oil  impregnated  Bronze  Bearings  ensure  easy 
running,  give  adequate  support  and  long  life 
under  arduous  conditions. 

Can  be  made  of  special  nnetals  and  with  a 
variety  of  agitators,  brushes  and  sieves  for 
particular  products. 

Full  advice  service  available  based  on  nearly  a 
century  of  mixing.  May  we  investigate  your 
problem  or  carry  out  a  test  with  your  materials? 
For  all  powder  processing  it’s — 
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British  Bakery  Research 

HE  opening  by  the  British  Baking  Industries’ 
Research  Association  of  the  new  wing  at 

•  Chorleywood  (a  description  of  which  is  published  on 
another  page  of  this  issue)  is  an  example  of  what 
enthusiasm  and  skill  can  achieve.  As  Dr.  R.  T.  Col- 

I  gate,  chairman  of  Council,  said  at  the  opening  cere¬ 
mony,  although  it  was  a  little  less  than  17  months 

•  since  it  was  started,  the  building  was  already  in  use 

•  — in  itself  an  achievement. 

Dr.  Colgate  rendered  thanks  to  all  those  in  the 
baking  industry  who  had  contributed  to  Mr. 
Bostock’s  Research  Foundation  Fund,  and  men¬ 
tioned  the  capital  grant  of  ;^5,ooo  generously  given 
by  the  Department  of  Scientific  and  Industrial  Re- 

•  search,  without  which  the  construction  of  the  new 
wing  could  not  have  been  started.  Dr.  Colgate  paid 

!  tribute  to  Dr.  J.  B.  M.  Coppock  for  the  zeal  with 
which  he  had  personally  supervised  the  erection  and 
,  equipping  of  the  building. 

In  his  sp)eech  which  followed.  Dr.  Coppock  re¬ 
minded  the  visitors  that  it  was  only  four  years  ago 
i  since  the  staff  came  to  Chorleywood  with  nothing 
but  two  borrowed  trestle  tables,  a  typewriter,  and 
two  old  kitchen  chairs.  Since  then  they  had  tried  to 
build  a  research  station  worthy  of  the  baking  indus¬ 
try,  and  the  new  building  was  a  further  instalment 
in  the  plan  providing  the  very  best  research  facilities 
I  within  the  general  framework  of  the  financial  re¬ 
sources  available. 

The  building  was  designed  with  the  thought  behind 
it  that  research  work  must  not  be  a  secluded  occupa¬ 
tion  carried  out  only  in  the  laboratory,  but  that 
there  must  be  first  class  facilities  for  practical  bak- 
'  ing,  on  a  semi-commercial  scale  at  least. 

An  interesting  exhibition  showing  a  few  of  the 
high  lights  of  the  work  being  carried  out  emphasised 
how  the  results  of  fundamental  research  being  ob- 
1  tained  by  the  laboratories  in  the  older  building  are 
being  sifted  and  applied  to  baking  practice. 

;  In  a  short  talk  after  lunch.  Dr.  Colgate  stressed 
the  fact  that  an  important  feature  of  their  efforts  to 
assist  the  various  sections  of  the  industry  in  problems 
concerned  with  bread,  biscuits,  and  cake  and  flour 

•  confectionery  was  the  pilot  scale  bakery,  because 
they  wanted  to  see  maximum  co-operation  between 

fthe  baker  and  the  engineer. 
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He  also  mentioned  that  the  baking  industry  must 
now  subscribe  £20,000  annually  before  they  could 
qualify  for  the  Government  grant  of  £11,000.  This 
limit  had  already  been  passed,  but  the  Government 
had  challenged  the  industry  still  further  by  promising 
£100  extra  grant  for  every  £100  subscribed  by  in¬ 
dustry  over  and  above  the  £20,000,  up  to  an  addi¬ 
tion  of  £8,000.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the 
extent  to  which  development  can  be  achieved  by 
the  Association  is  in  direct  proportion  to  the  financial 
support  given  by  the  baking  industry. 

Those  visitors  who  had  the  privilege  of  seeing  the 
work  being  done  by  Dr.  Coppock  and  his  enthusiastic 
team  of  workers  will  have  no  doubt  that  such  support 
will  be  forthcoming. 

Manufacturers*  Views  on  Sweet  Ration 

Since  July  15  the  sweet  ration  has  been  maintained 
at  the  highest  level  attained  during  rationing — 6^  oz. 
a  head  per  week.  Caution  is  quite  patently  being 
observed  by  the  Minister  of  Food  since  the  fiasco  in 
mid-1949  when  the  sweet  ration  was  abolished. 

Is  the  Minister  being  over-cautious?  A  note  in 
a  recent  issue  of  The  Financial  Times  states  that 
individual  manufacturers  are  already  at  the  stage 
where  they  adjust  their  production  to  actual  demand 
rather  than  to  the  level  of  the  ration.  At  the  same 
time,  there  are  definite  reports  from  retailers  that  it 
is  becoming  difficult  to  sell  the  full  individual  ration. 

The  latest  available  statistics  show  that  the  public’s 
average  take-up  has  been  maintained  at  the  high 
level  of  about  94  or  95  per  cent. ;  but  not  only  are 
these  figures  out  of  date,  but  there  are  also  grounds 
for  believing  that  they  tend  to  exaggerate  the  true 
position.  It  may  be  that  “absorption”  is  only 
about  85  per  cent,  of  the  total  ration  allowance  as 
far  as  individual  holders  are  concerned. 

Although  there  was  the  normal  decline  in  the 
public  demand  for  sweets,  especially  chocolates, 
during  the  summer  months,  the  demand  for  many 
brands  of  chocolate  confectionery  remained  unsatis¬ 
fied.  In  addition,  chocolates  have  been  noticeably 
affected  by  the  higher  prices  which  became  effective 
in  March  last.  In  this  respect,  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  the  less  expensive  types  of  boiled  sweets 
and  other  sugar  confectionery  are  relatively  in  good 
demand.  The  price  factor  seems  to  have  done  some- 
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thing  to  even  out  absorption  of  various  classes  of 
confectionery. 

In  the  past  when  the  ration  has  been  very  small, 
for  example,  3  oz.  only,  there  has  been  a  noticeable 
trend  of  preference  towards  the  dearer  sweets.  In 
the  complaints  about  difficulty  in  selling  the  full 
ration  which  preceded  the  temporary  abolition  of 
rationing  two  years  ago,  the  particular  problem  was 
said  to  be  that  of  selling  the  inexpensive  sweets  made 
for  children. 

Now  that  there  is  a  better  balance  in  demand,  it 
would  be  easier  to  end  rationing  of  this  particular 
commodity.  Still  more  important  is  the  fact  that 
retail  stocks  are  excellent.  For  one  thing  they  are 
based  on  a  6^  oz.  ration,  whereas  the  ration  was  only 
4  oz.  at  the  time  when  the  previous  attempt  at  de¬ 
control  was  made. 

Before  the  war,  consumption  was  just  over  7  oz. 
a  week  per  head,  so  that  the  present  ration  level 
appears  to  be  coming  close  to  the  point  when  control 
of  demand  will  be  superfluous. 

In  the  trade  it  is  felt  that  the  policy  of  gradually 
stepping  up  the  amount  per  head  is  still  the  right 
one,  but  it  is  suggested  that  it  could  have  been 
carried  out  much  more  boldly.  It  is  the  trade's  view 
that  the  present  ration  could  safely  be  increased  to 
7  or  even  8  oz.  There  is  sufficient  availability  of 
materials  not  subject  to  allocation  successfully  to 
permit  a  ration  equivalent  to  pre-war  consumption. 

Sugar  is  undoubtedly  the  fundamental  factor  in 
any  scheme  of  complete  decontrol.  If  the  level  of 
supplies  could  be  brought  up  to  the  av’erage  alloca¬ 
tion  for  industrial  users  as  a  whole,  i.e.  88  per  cent, 
of  pre-war,  the  ending  of  industrial  allocations  could 
soon  follow  the  ending  of  consumer  rationing.  If 
this  happened  price  control  would  ver\’  soon  be 
clearly  seen  to  be  unnecessaiy\ 


Antibiotics  in  Preserving  Food 

In  a  paf>er  read  at  the  third  conference  on  research 
held  by  the  American  Meat  Institute,  E.  J.  Cameron 
stated  that  interest  in  the  possibilities  of  sterilisa¬ 
tion  by  antibiotics  has  not  been  diminished  by 
the  knowledge  that  subtilin  will  not  accomplish  what 
was  hoped  for  it,  but  that  recent  studies  in  this  field 
have  intensified  interest  in  these  investigations. 

It  is  known,  for  example,  that  subtilin  and  other 
antibiotics  are  active  in  some  way  against  the  test 
organisms  that  have  been  used.  The  antibiotic  plus 
mild  heat  substantially  reduces  the  number  of  spores 
that  may  be  grown  by  the  usual  culturing  techniques. 
It  is  suspected  that  the  action  may  be  at  least  par¬ 
tially  sporestatic  in  character,  because  in  testing 
organism  No.  1518  with  gentian  violet,  a  well-known 
bacteriostatic  agent,  an  effect  is  found  which  paral¬ 
lels  the  result  of  treatment  with  subtilin.  However, 
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there  cannot  be  discounted  the  possibility  that  a  frac¬ 
tion  of  the  spore  crop  is  actually  destroyed  by  the 
antibiotic.  Extended  studies  with  subtilin  on  spores 
of  B.  thermoacidurans,  against  which  it  is  very 
effective  in  some  way,  should  show  whether  actual 
destruction  of  sjxjres  may  be  accomplished. 

In  the  author’s  laboratory  has  been  outlined  a 
three-year  project  on  this  problem.  It  is  planned  to 
screen  antibiotics  from  every  available  source,  and 
studies  on  the  mechanism  of  anti-spore  action  will  be 
extended.  Encouragement  in  the  programme  will 
be  experienced  if  it  is  possible  to  find  just  one  of 
those  substances  that  will  possess  an  indisputable 
killing  action  against  even  a  limited  spore  content 
among  the  organisms  under  investigation.  If  such 
an  antibiotic  should  be  found,  there  will  be  reason 
to  believe  that  the  problem  of  preserv’ation  by  anti¬ 
biotics  can  be  solved  by  logical  investigations. 

A  New  Health  Factor 

The  discovery  of  a  new  health  factor — either  a 
vitamin,  or  a  vitamin-like  material — was  described 
recently  in  a  paper  presented  by  Dr.  B.  Connor 
Johnson,  K.  W.  Keane,  and  Eva  M.  Cohn  of  the 
University  of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture. 

The  new  substance,  which  occurs  in  wheat  germ 
oil,  has  been  shown  to  be  necessary  for  the  survival 
of  baby  rats  in  laboratory  experiments  conducted  by 
the  authors. 

On  a  diet  containing  a  synthetic  glycerine  com¬ 
pound  as  the  only  source  of  fat,  it  was  found  that 
female  rats  without  exception  could  raise  no  young. 
In  sharp  contrast,  when  wheat  germ  oil  was  substi¬ 
tuted  as  a  source  of  fat,  the  rats  raised  88 J  per  cent, 
of  their  young.  Some  rats  which  could  not  raise 
their  young  were  later  able  to  do  so  when  fed  on 
wheat  germ  oil  and  when  fed  on  both  fat  sources, 
rats  also  raised  their  young  successfully. 

These  results  are  important  because  rats  are  closely 
related  to  farm  animals  and  human  beings  in  their 
reproductive  processes.  The  paper  states:  “The 
discovery  disputes  the  stand  taken  by  some  scientists 
that  wheat  germ  oil  is  of  no  value  at  all  in  correcting 
reproductive  troubles  in  animals  and  human  beings. 
However,  it  does  not  prove  on  the  other  extreme  that 
wheat  germ  oil  is  a  cure-all  for  these  troubles.  It 
merely  proves  that  some  substance  in  wheat  germ 
and  natural  fats  affects  the  livability  of  baby  rats, 
and  presumably  other  animals." 

Vitamin  E,  vital  for  reproduction,  is  found  in 
wheat  germ  oil,  but  the  three  Illinois  scientists  em¬ 
phasise  that  the  newly  discovered  factor  is  not  re¬ 
lated  to  this  vitamin  since  this  was  supplied  in  the 
rats’  diets  to  the  extent  of  ten  times  the  necessary 
amount. 

“The  hormone  effect  already  observed  in  wheat 
germ  oil  is  different  from  the  action  of  the  previously 
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unknown  substance,"  the  authors  state.  The  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  diet  of  cholesterol  or  progesterone  plus 
stilboestrol  did  not  increase  the  survival  rates. 

The  authors  believe  that  the  new  substance,  as  yet 
unnamed,  may  be  a  new  vitamin  or  a  material  that 
helps  some  known  vitamin  to  do  its  work.  It  prob¬ 
ably  occurs  quite  widely.  They  are  working  now  to 
isolate  the  substance  and  then  describe  it  chemically. 
They  are  also  seeking  it  in  sunflower  and  soya  bean 
oil  and  other  fats. 

Toxic  Effect  of  Excess  Vitamin  A 

New  York  doctors  have  described  a  case  of  poison¬ 
ing  by  vitamin  A  which  occurred  this  summer 
{Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association). 
Hitherto  cases  of  toxic  effects  from  overdosage  with 
this  vitamin  have  been  very  few  and  limited  to 
children. 

The  symptoms  described  were  loss  of  hair,  nasal 
and  oral  sores,  bone  and  joint  pains,  and  a  mottling 
of  the  skin.  The  patient,  a  middle-aged  woman,  had 
been  regularly  taking  a  vitamin  A  product  as  a  pre¬ 
ventative  for  colds.  When  she  stopped  taking  the 
additional  vitamin  A,  the  symptoms  gradually  dis¬ 
appeared. 

Discussing  this  case,  the  doctors  point  out  that 
modem  vitamin  A  preparations  are  much  more 
potent  than  formerly  and  that  it  is  all  too  easy  for 
the  self-prescribing  f)erson  to  take  a  daily  dose  that 
is  heavily  excessive.  This  high  intake,  possibly 
added  to  a  normal  diet  already  sufficiently  provided 
with  the  vitamin,  can  create  a  surplus  in  the  body 
that  will  eventually  induce  toxic  effects.  There  is 
no  suggestion  that  vitamin  A  should  be  regarded  as 
a  poisonous  drug  to  be  strictly  prescribable  by 
doctors,  but  medical  advice  as  to  the  amount  to  be 
taken  each  day,  having  regard  to  the  normal  diet  of 
food  consumed,  is  considered  to  be  advisable. 

More  than  one  isolated  case  of  poisoning  by  an 
excess  of  vitamin  A  will  be  required  to  convince 
nutritional  scientists  that  concentrated  vitamin  A 
products  carry  any  significant  risk. 

It  seems  possible  that  this  recent  American  case 
was  due  to  an  abnormal  hypersensitivity  to  vitamin 
A.  If  not,  it  is  surprising  that  more  reports  of  similar 
cases  have  not  appeared  in  medical  journals. 

Training  in  Food  Hygiene 

The  problem  of  hygiene  in  establishments  where 
food  is  prepared  is  a  two-sided  one.  Responsibility 
does  not  rest  solely  with  the  management.  They 
must  see  that  their  premises  are  so  constructed  and 
arranged  that  strict  cleanliness  is  possible  and  that 
facilities  are  available  to  enable  their  staffs  to  observe 
the  essential  principles  of  personal  hygiene.  Once 
this  has  been  done,  responsibility  passes  to  the  staffs 
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to  see  that  these  facilities  are  properly  used  and  are 
not  regarded  as  being  "  just  for  show.” 

There  is  nothing  new  in  this.  Everyone  concerned 
with  food  handling  knows  what  should  be  done.  The 
trouble  lies  in  the  fact  that  too  many  people,  both 
management  and  staff,  tend  to  adopt  a  "  couldn’t 
care  less"  attitude. 

Ealing  Borough  Council,  with  their  educational 
scheme  in  the  principles  of  food  hygiene,  have  done 
much  to  promote  a  considerable  improvement  in  food 
hygiene  standards  in  their  Borough.  Since  its  incep¬ 
tion  in  December  1949  it  has  become  obvious  that 
in  those  establishments  where  the  staff  has  received 
training  and  understands  the  reasons  for  complying 
with  certain  requirements  much  has  been  achieved. 

Where  the  proprietors  or  managers  of  food  busi¬ 
nesses  have  themselves  attended  the  Borough’s 
lectures,  the  Council’s  requirements  in  respect  of 
premises  and  the  provision  of  essential  equipment 
have  been  carried  out  with  a  minimum  of  opposition. 

While  it  may  be  argued  that  it  is  up  to  the  manage¬ 
ments  to  see  that  their  employees  do  observe  hygienic 
principles  when  preparing  or  handling  food,  it  is 
manifestly  impossible  for  the  manager  or  supervisor 
to  control  these  matters  all  the  time.  The  crux  of 
the  matter  lies  in  the  final  analysis  on  the  goodwill 
and  co-operation  of  the  employees. 

Unless  some  form  of  training  in  food  hygiene  is 
made  compulsory  for  those  engaged  in  preparing  or 
handling  food  for  sale  to  the  public,  there  will  always 
be  the  difficulty  of  persuading  those  to  whom  the  food 
industry  is  not  a  career,  but  merely  a  part-time 
occupation,  to  give  up  some  of  their  spare  time  for 
training. 

The  Ealing  Clean  Food  Scheme  deals  with  this 
important  aspect  of  food  manufacture  in  a  forceful 
manner.  No  doubt  the  lead  given  by  them  and  by 
other  progressive  Borough  Councils  will  be  an  ex¬ 
ample  to  those  who  are  not  yet  tackling  this  matter 
on  the  right  lines. 

Dough  Ketardation 

The  process  of  retarding  doughs  consists  in  reduc¬ 
ing  the  temperature  to  a  sufficiently  low  level  so  that 
all  the  yeast  activity  is  stopped.  This  can  be 
achieved  by  cooling  the  dough  fairly  rapidly  to  a 
temperature  of  between  32“  F.  and  40°  F.  As  a 
result  of  tests  carried  out  by  The  Pressed  Steel  Co. 
{Modern  Refrigeration,  54,  641,  1951),  it  has  been 
found  that  for  practical  purposes  a  temperature  of 
38“  F.  to  40“  F.  is  the  best  within  this  range. 

When  doughs  are  cooled  and  stored  in  a  refriger¬ 
ator,  there  is  a  tendency  for  chying  on  the  surface. 
This  is  most  noticeable  with  lean  doughs  such  as 
those  used  for  breadmaking,  and  less  noticeable  with 
rich  doughs  such  as  those  used  for  buns  and  cakes. 
In  consequence,  the  latter  are  easier  to  retard.  How- 
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€\er,  the  process  has  been  successfully  used  for  re¬ 
tarding  bread  doughs,  drying  out  being  minimised 
by  the  maintenance  of  a  high  relative  humidity  in  the 
cabinet  or  cold  room  used  for  retarding. 

The  principal  advantages  of  retarding  doughs  are 
that  left-over  losses  can  be  greatly  reduced;  addi¬ 
tional  dough  is  available  for  baking  in  rush  periods; 
week-end  rush  periods  can  be  relieved;  and,  where 
oven  capacity  is  suitable,  night  work  can  be  greatly 
reduced,  if  not  eliminated. 

There  is  evidence  that  quality  is  generally 
improved.  For  instance,  retarded  bread  loaves 
appear  to  keep  fresh  longer  than  normal  loaves  and 
they  have  a  more  open  texture  which  is  found  to  be 
more  palatable. 

A  particular  feature  which  must  be  emphasised  is 
that  retarded  loaves  must  not  be  baked  at  a  tem¬ 
perature  higher  than  400*  F. 

Studies  on  the  loss  of  weight  during  retardation 
and  baking  of  retarded  loaves  have  shown  that  over 
a  24-hour  jjeriod  the  loss  during  retardation  is  not 
more  than  1-2  per  cent.  This  is  a  great  deal  less 
than  the  loss  of  weight  during  baking,  which  is  of 
the  general  order  of  10  per  cent.  Experiments  have 
shown  that  there  is  very  little,  if  any  difference  in 
the  loss  of  weight  during  baking  between  normal  and 
retarded  loaves.  Successful  retardation  has  been 
obtained  with  loaves  up  to  4  lb.  size  and  it  will  be 
clear  that  the  larger  the  loaf,  the  less  will  be  the  loss 
of  weight  both  during  the  baking  and  during  retarda¬ 
tion. 

This  comparatively  new  technique  will  be  of  great 
value  to  the  small  baker  who  does  not  work  on  a 
shift  basis.  He  must,  however,  have  sufficient  oven 
capacity  to  avoid  night  work  to  get  full  advantage 
from  the  -process. 

Apple  Storage  and  Acidity 

The  production  of  apple  juice  in  England  is  partly 
handicapped  by  the  fact  that  the  very  acid  culinary 
varieties  generally  predominate  in  the  mixture  of 
fruit  available  for  pressing.  In  other  countries  a 
greater  proportion  of  low  acid  fruit  is  available  each 
year.  A  satisfactory  English  juice — one,  that  is, 
with  consistent  palatability — cannot  easily  be  pro¬ 
duced  without  blending  substantial  amounts  of  sweet 
dessert  apple  juice  or  low  acid  cider  fruit  juice.  The 
use  of  dessert  varieties  involves  increased  costs,  and 
in  some  years  cider  fruit  is  not  available  as  surplus. 

Long  Ashton  Research  Station  have  previously 
investigated  direct  neutralisation  of  juice  acidity  and 
when  the  juice  is  first  to  be  processed  into  a  storable 
concentrate  this  method  was  successful,  as  the  cal¬ 
cium  acid  salts  produced  can  be  substantially  re¬ 
moved  by  mild  heat  treatment  of  the  concentrated 
juice.  More  recently  ion  exchange  resins  have  been 
used  to  reduce  acidity. 
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A  new  and  relatively  simpler  method  is  described 
in  the  latest  report  from  this  research  centre.  If  the 
fruit  is  stored  for  longer  periods  before  juice  ex¬ 
traction  the  acidity  falls  by  significant  amounts. 
For  example,  Bramley  apple  juice  had  an  initial 
acidity  of  0*97  per  cent.,  but  this  declined  to  0-79 
per  cent,  after  three  months'  storage  at  s'-s’C.  At 
first  sight  this  may  not  seem  an  appreciable  drop 
but  it  is  enough  markedly  to  reduce  the  amount  of 
sweet  juice  needed  for  blending. 

An  equally  encouraging  aspect  of  these  new  in¬ 
vestigations  is  that,  in  the  case  of  Bramley  apples, 
neither  ease  of  pressing  nor  the  clarity  of  the  bottled 
juice  was  affected  by  the  prolonged  storage  period. 
In  the  case  of  dessert  fruit,  such  as  Cox  or  Ailing- 
tons,  after-bottling  sedimentation  was  noticeable. 
However,  the  main  problem  lies  with  the  sharply 
acid  cooking  variety  which  must  continue  to  be  the 
major  source  of  juice  until  fruit  growers  see  their  way 
to  produce  sweeter  fruit  specially  for  the  apple  juice 
industry'. 

American  Discusses  the  British  Loaf 

Under  the  heading  “Totalitarian  Bread  Taste," 
an  article  in  an  American  paper  comments  thus  on 
the  British  loaf  {The  Northwestern  Miller): 

“British  taste  in  bread  has  changed,  we  are  told 
by  those  who  see  no  reason  for  returning  to  a  white 
wheaten  loaf  modernised  with  added  vitamins  and 
minerals.  For  ten  years  Britain  has  gone  without 
the  white  loaf  that  once  ranked  in  importance  with 
the  most  solid  of  British  national  traditions. 

“  Older  Britons — the  white  bread  addicts — must 
have  suffered  a  good  deal  from  the  austerity  change¬ 
over  to  ‘  national '  loaves  made  from  81  p)er  cent, 
extraction  flour,  but  a  good  deal  of  their  difficulty 
may  have  been  sentimental.  As  for  the  children, 
there  was  no  acquired  taste  to  alter.  Many  of  them 
(tremendous  heresy!)  are  said  to  choose  the  dark 
loaf  in  preference  to  the  white.  Thus  it  appears  that 
national  bread,  too,  can  become  a  habit — a  perverted 
taste  if  you  please. 

“  In  only  a  few  more  years  all  England  will  be 
either  forgetful  or  ignorant  of  white  bread.  Will  this 
be  blissful  and  contented  ignorance?  Possibly,  so 
far  as  mere  nutrition  is  concerned.  But  of  one  aspect 
of  the  change  no  Briton — no  man  bom  in  the  cradle 
of  democracy — can  be  blissfully  complacent.  It  is 
one  thing  to  choose  freely  between  dark  bread  and 
white,  quite  another  to  have  either  of  them  imposed 
by  totalitarian  decree.  If  there  has  been  a  change  in 
Britain’s  preference  for  bread,  it  has  been  dictated 
by  the  State,  not  by  the  palates  and  purses  of  free 
men.” 

That’s  all  very  well,  but  we  c4n  think  of  some 
reasons  for  the  National  loaf,  including  something 
about  the  “almighty  dollar.” 
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Freeze  Drying  of  Foodstuffs 

R.  Gane,  M.A.(Cantab.),  M.Sc.,  Ph.O.,  A.R.I.C. 

Low  Temperature  Station  for  Research  in  Biochemistry  and  Biophysics, 
University  of  Cambridge,  and  Department  of  Scientific  and  Industrial  Research, 


Bnrr  Jn/ff 


rig.  1.  Diagram  of  laboratory  freon  drier.  A.  Oroas  section.  Tig.  8.  Laboratory  freen  drier  in  un  at  the  Low  Temperatnre 
1.  Longitudinal  section.  Senarch  Station. 
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During  1938-39,  the  elegant 
experiments  of  Dr.  R.  I.  N. 
Greaves  on  freeze  drying  had  been 
followed  at  the  Low  Temperature 
Research  Station  with  great  in¬ 
terest  and  the  possibilities  of  the 
method  for  drying  foodstuffs  con¬ 
sidered.  Since  strictly  aseptic 
conditions  are  unnecessary  for 
food,  it  was  possible  to  simplify 
the  apparatus  by  using  open  trays 
and  the  design  evolved  is  shown 
diagrammatically  in  Fig.  i.  The 
essential  features  are  (a)  compact- 

A  paper  read  by  Dr.  R.  Gane  at  the 
recent  Symposium  on  Freezing  and  Dry¬ 
ing  arranged  by  the  Institute  of  Biology. 


ness,  resulting  in  a  rapid  attain¬ 
ment  of  the  required  low  pressure 
and,  as  a  consequence,  very  rapid 
rates  of  freezing;  (6)  symmetry, 
which  enables  various  samples 
with  different  pre-drying  treat¬ 
ments  to  be  dried  at  the  same  time 
under  comparable  conditions ;  and 
(c)  low  thermal  capacity  of  the 
heating  stages  to  expedite  freez¬ 
ing. 

The  condenser,  which  was 
cooled  by  brine  at  —40°  C., 
measured  50  cm.  long  by  6  cm.  in 
diameter,  and  was  capable  of  con¬ 
densing  3  kg.  of  ice.  The  ice  was 
deposited  as  a  clear  glassy  layer. 


opalescence  being  a  definite  in¬ 
dication  of  a  rise  in  pressure,  due 
to  the  leakage  of  air  into  the 
desiccator.  The  desiccator  was 
vacuum  tight,  hence  it  was  not 
necessary  to  run  the  pump  con¬ 
tinuously.  Fig.  2  shows  the  desic¬ 
cator  in  use. 

For  some  time,  a  desiccator 
with  three  stages  was  in  use,  these 
being  suspended  from  springs  so 
that  changes  in  weight  could  be 
recorded  electrically.  Tempera¬ 
tures  at  approximately  half  the 
depth  of  the  material  being  dried 
were  recorded  by  means  of 
thermocouples.  In  operating  the 
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Tig.  3.  Changes  in  temperatures  and  of  weight  0!  apple  slices  Tig.  4.  Although  the  liquid  was  pre-cooled  to  0*  G.,  the  rate  of 
are  shown  during  drying.  After  21  hours  the  rate  of  heating  freezing  of  mixed  egg  was  slow  owing  to  difficulties  in  degas- 
was  reduced  to  prevent  overheating.  sing. 


drier,  the  aim  was  the  production 
of  satisfactory  dehydrated  material 
rather  than  a  full  investigation  of 
the  process,  but  the  records 
obtained  from  some  of  the  runs  are 
given  in  Figs.  3-6. 

There  was  in  each  case  a  rapid 
loss  of  water  associated  with  a  fall 
in  temperature  until  the  material 
froze.  The  loss  in  weight  is 
somewhat  greater  than  that  cal¬ 
culated  theoretically,  due  to  the 
cooling  of  the  dishes  and  heating 
stages,  with  which  the  material 
was  in  thermal  contact. 

MINCED  BEEF 


With  a  steady  heat  input  the 
temperature  at  the  centre  of  the 
mass  rose  slowly,  while  the  rate  of 
evaporation  was  high.  In  this 
phase  the  energy  required  to 
evaporate  water  was  about  1,400- 
1,500  cal./g.  Drying  was  usually 
considered  to  have  been  sufficient 
after  36-48  hours  and  the  water 
content  of  the  material  was  then 
about  2-4  per  cent. 

Sliced  apple  yielded  a  very 
satisfactory  product  and  dried 
without  difficulty;  apple  juice, 
however,  foamed  or  bubbled  in 


the  later  stages  of  drying.  This 
is  to  be  expected  since  the  cryo- 
hydric  point  of  apple  juice,  pre¬ 
viously  determined  in  experiments 
on  freeze  concentration,  is  about 
-25°  C.  and  above  this  tempera¬ 
ture  some  of  the  liquid  phase 
exists.  With  apple  slices  the 
liquid  phase  is  probably  absorbed 
in  the  tissues,  foaming  during  dry¬ 
ing  being  thus  prevented. 

With  a  liquid  such  as  an  in¬ 
fusion  of  tea,  which  has  a  high 
cryohydric  temperature,  drying  is 
easy.  However,  the  loss  of  vola- 
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Fig.  5.  Having  a  water  content  of  only  60  per  cent.,  minced  beef  Tig.  6.  After  16  honri  to  16|  hours,  the  vacuum  pump  was  used 
can  be  dried  rapidly.  The  two  temperature  records  show  the  on  the  desiccator  in  an  attempt  to  Improve  the  rate  of  drying  for 
variation  that  may  be  found  between  two  otherwise  apparently  ^h  fillets. 

identical  dishes.  Diagrams  and  photo  Crown  Copyright  Reserved. 
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tile  odorous  substances  during 
freeze  drying  yields  an  unsatis¬ 
factory  product  lacking  the 
characteristic  bouquet. 

Liquid  egg  bumps  and  splashes 
very  vigorously  while  the  desic¬ 
cator  is  being  exhausted,  and  the 
vacuum  has  to  be  released  a  num¬ 
ber  of  times  before  the  product  is 
frozen.  During  drying  there  is  a 
continuous  evolution  of  carbon 
dioxide  from  the  carbonate-bi¬ 
carbonate  system  of  the  egg  and 
the  pump  has  to  be  run  continu¬ 
ously.  The  loss  of  carbon  dioxide 
affects  the  /)H  of  the  reconstituted 
egg,  which  becomes  9  2  instead  of 
7  6  as  in  fresh  egg. 

Evaporation  is  so  slow  from 
fresh  peas  that  they  do  not  freeze. 
When  intended  for  food,  they 
should  be  blanched  before  drying  ‘ 
but,  if  required  for  biochemical 
assay,  they  must  be  pre-frozen 
and  ground  in  the  frozen  state; 
other  tissues  that  have  an  im¬ 
permeable  skin  must  be  treated 
similarly. 

Powders  from  Sugar-containing  Liquids 

One  phenomenon  that  was 
noted  but  not  explained  was  the 
change  in  physical  state  that 
occurred  in  the  powders  from 
sugar-containing  liquids.  These 
caked  or  even  partially  liquefied 
on  storage  and  it  is  suggested  that 
this  is  due  to  the  rapid  rate  of 
freezing  whereby  the  sugars  are 
thrown  out  of  solution  in  an 
amorphous  form  to  crystallise  later 
with  liberation  of  water.  This  is 
known  to  occur  in  spray-drying 
when  the  solutes  are  thrown  out  of 
solution  very  rapidly,  e.g.  the  lac¬ 
tose  in  spray-dried  milk  is  in  an 
amorphous  form.*  There  were  in¬ 
dications  that  a  similar  effect  oc¬ 
curred  with  apple  juice,  tomato 
puree,  and  milk. 

Meat  and  fish  dry  readily  and 
yield  a  product  of  very  high 
quality.  If,  however,  the  pieces 
are  i  cm.  or  more  in  thickness,  re¬ 
constitution  is  difficult  as  the 
sujwrficial  layers  swell  to  a  gel, 
which  retards  or  may  even  stop 
the  movement  of  water  inwards. 

Besides  providing  dried  food¬ 
stuffs  of  the  highest  quality  which 
serve  as  standards  against  which 
foods  dried  by  other  methods  can 
be  judged,  the  apparatus  is  also 
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used  as  a  means  of  preparing 
tissues  for  biochemical  analyses 
and  has  become  a  valuable  acces¬ 
sory  in  a  biochemical  laboratory. 

Ede*  has  examined  the  effect  of 
residual  air  in  the  apparatus  on 
the  rate  of  drying  and  found  that 
although  the  overall  pressure 
throughout  the  desiccator  is  uni¬ 
form,  there  is  a  gradient  of  pres¬ 
sure  of  water  vapour  from  the 
material  to  the  condenser  and  a 
complementary  gradient  of  pres¬ 
sure  of  air  from  the  condenser  to 
the  material. 

Some  observations  were  made 
on  the  rate  of  uptake  of  water,  by 
the  more  common  desiccants,  at 
ordinary  temperatures  at  two 
humidities,  with  a  view  to  their 

World 

The  first  comprehensive  review*  of 
world  economic  conditions  to  be 
published  by  the  United  Nations 
since  June  1949,  when  the  report 
for  1948  appeared,  has  just  been 
published.  It  was  prepared  by 
the  Division  of  Economic  Stab¬ 
ility  and  Development  in  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Economic  Affairs  of 
the  United  Nations  Secretariat. 
The  report  is  devoted  to  an  ana¬ 
lysis  of  major  developments  in 
domestic  economic  conditions  and 
international  economic  relations 
during  1949  and  the  first  half  of 
1950,  with  some  preliminary  com¬ 
ments  on  tendencies  since  mid- 
1950. 

The  report  is  divided  into  three 
parts  comprising  ten  chapters. 
The  first  part  deals  with  major 
domestic  economic  developments 
in  the  economically  developed 
private  enterprise  economies,  the 
centrally  planned  economies  of 
eastern  Europe,  selected  countries 
in  Latin  America  and  the  Far 
East,  and  in  Germany,  Japan, 
and  China. 

The  second  part  is  devoted  to  a 
discussion  of  changes  in  the 
volume,  value,  and  direction  of 
foreign  trade  and  to  recent  trends 
in  international  financial  settle¬ 
ments. 

An  analysis  of  the  long-term 

•  World  Economic  Report,  ig^g-ig^o. 
Pp.  247+xii.  United  Nations,  available 
from  H.M.S.O.,  London.  Price  17s.  6d. 


possible  use  either  as  a  desiccant 
for  freeze  drying  or  to  complete 
drying,  in  cases  where  it  would 
not  be  an  economic  proposition  to 
finish  the  material  in  the  freeze 
drier. 

The  work  described  in  this  paper  was 
carried  out  as  part  of  the  programme  of 
the  Food  Investigation  Organisation  of 
the  Department  of  Scientific  and  Indus¬ 
trial  Research. 
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Economy 

and  short-term  aspects  of  the  dol¬ 
lar  shortage  in  international  trade 
and  a  study  of  the  relationship 
between  the  currency  devaluations 
of  1949  and  the  subsequent  de¬ 
clines  in  dollar  deficits  is  con¬ 
tained  in  the  third  part. 

There  are  a  total  of  123  tables 
included  in  the  text  of  the  report, 
as  well  as  fourteen  additional 
tables  in  the  Statistical  Appendix. 
It  also  contains  a  ‘  ‘  Chronology  of 
Major  Economic  Events"  from 
January  1949  to  December  1950, 
and  a  complete  index. 

Detailed  analyses  of  economic 
trends  in  1950  in  Asia  and  the  Far 
East,  in  Europe,  and  in  Latin 
America,  will  become  available 
during  1951  in  the  annual  surveys 
prepared  by  the  secretariats  of  the 
respective  United  Nations  regional 
economic  commissions.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  brief  reviews  of  economic 
conditions  in  Africa  and  the 
Middle  East  are  being  issued  as 
supplements  to  this  report. 


Fntnre  .4rtieles 

The  November  issue  of  F(X)D 
Manufacture  will  contain  a  sec¬ 
tion  devoted  to  refrigeration,  in¬ 
cluding  a  symposium  of  refrigera¬ 
tion  equipment  and  apparatus. 
Also  in  this  issue  will  be  an  illus¬ 
trated  description  of  a  new  Ameri¬ 
can  plant  for  the  processing  of 
citrus  juice. 
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LATEST  STATUTORY  INSTRUMENTS 
The  list  given  below  is  the  continuation  of  the  list  of  Instruments  published  in 
**  Food  Manufacture,**  August  1,  1951,  page  330. 
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1136  July  1.  Order  amending  the  Feedingstuffs 
(Prices)  (Amendment  No.  3)  Order, 
1951. 

1157  ,,  1.  The  Milk  (Control  and  Maximum  Prices) 

(Great  Britain)  Order,  1951.  Re¬ 
vokes  S.R.  &  O.  1947,  No.  2032;  S.I. 
1948,  No.  2198;  S.I.  1950,  Nos.  848, 
1456,  1693,  and  1800;  S.I.  1951,  No. 
138. 

1158  ,,  1.  Order  amending  the  Milk  (Control  and 

Maximum  Prices)  (Northern  Ire¬ 
land)  Order,  1951. 

1209  ,,  5.  Order  amending  the  Sugar  (Control  and 

Maximum  Prices)  Order,  1947.  Re¬ 
vokes  S.I.  1951,  No.  874. 

1251  ,,  15.  Order  amending  the  Oils  and  Fats  (No. 

2)  Order,  1949.  Revokes  S.I.  1951, 
No.  125. 

1313  ,,  22.  The  Meat  (Prices)  (Great  Britain)  (No. 

2)  Order,  1951.  Revokes  S.I.  1951, 
No.  415. 

1314  ,,  22.  The  Meat  (Prices)  (Northern  Ireland) 

(No.  2)  Order,  1951.  Revokes  S.I. 
1951,  No.  416. 

1317  ,,  22.  Order  amending  the  Meat  Products  and 

Canned  Meat  (Control  and  Maximum 
Prices)  Order,  1948. 

1400  Aug.  12.  Order  amending  the  Imported  Canned 
Fruit  Order,  1950. 

1453  ,,  9.  Order  amending  the  Eggs  (Great 

Britain)  Order,  1950.  Revokes  S.I. 
1951,  No.  1075. 

1490  ,,  19.  The  Milk  (Control  and  Maximum  Prices) 

(Great  Britain)  (Amendment  No.  2) 
Order,  1951. 

1510  ,,  19.  Order  amending  the  Eggs  (Great 

.  Britain)  Order,  1950,  and  the  Eggs 

(Northern  Ireland)  Order,  19.50. 

1523  Sept.  2.  Order  amending  the  Bacon  (Control 
and  Prices)  Order,  1950. 

1546  Aug.  26.  Order  amending  the  Soap  Order,  1950. 

1547  Sept.  9.  Order  amending  the  Sugar  (Control  and 

Maximum  Prices)  Order,  1947. 

1561  Aug.  28.  Order  amending  the  Imported  Canned 
Fish  (Maximum  Prices)  Order,  1950. 
Revokes  S.I.  1950,  No.  1341;  S.I. 
1951,  No.  345. 

1571  ■,,  30.  Order  amending  the  Feedingstuffs 

(Prices)  Order,  1951. 

CREAM 

1160  July  1.  The  Cream  Order,  1951. 

EDIBLE  GELATINE 

1197  Aug.  1.  Order  revoking  the  Edible  Gelatine 
Order,  1948. 

FEEDINGSTUFFS 

1134  July  1.  Order  amending  the  Feedingstuffs 

(Licensing)  Order,  1950. 

1135  ,,  1.  Order  amending  the  Feedingstuffs 

(Manufacture)  Order,  1950. 

.  1137  ,,  1.  Order  amending  the  Feedingstuffs 

(Rationing)  Order,  1951. 

1138  ,,  1.  The  Feedingstuffs  (Rationing)  (General 

Licence  No.  2)  ()rder,  1951. 


1458  Aug.  13.  Order  revoking  the  Sampling  of  Food 
Order,  1942. 

FOOD  STANDARDS 

1196  Aug.  1.  The  Food  Standards  (Edible  Gelatine) 
Order,  1951. 

1456  Sept.  7.  The  Food  Standards  (Fish  Paste)  Order, 

1951. 

1457  ,,  7.  The  Food  Standards  (Meat  Paste) 

Order,  1951. 

HOME-GROWN  GRAINS 

1117  July  1.  Order  amending  the  Barley  Order,  1950. 

1118  ,,  1.  The  Dredge  Corn  (Great  Britain)  Order, 

1951.  Revokes  S.I.  1949,  Nos.  1191  and 
1395;  S.I.  1950,  Nos.  1078  and  2049; 
and  S.I.  1951,  No.  497. 

1119  ,,  1.  The  Dredge  Corn  (Northern  Ireland) 

Order,  1951.  Revokes  S.I.  1949,  Nos. 
1200  and  1395;  S.I.  1950,  Nos.  1078 
and  2049;  and  S.I.  1951,  No.  497. 

1120  ,,  1.  Order  amending  the  Oats  (Great 

Britain)  Order,  1950  and  the  Oats 
(Northern  Ireland)  Order,  1950.  Re¬ 
vokes  S.I.  1950,  No.  2050;  and  S.I. 
1951,  No.  496. 

1121  ,,  1.  Order  amending  the  Rye  Order,  1950. 

1122  ,,  1.  The  Wheat  (Great  Britain)  Order, 

1951.  Revokes  S.I.  1949,  Nos.  1164 
1395;  and  S.I.  1950,  Nos.  1080  and 
2048. 

1123  ,,  1.  The  Wheat  (Northern  Ireland)  Order, 

1951.  Revokes  S.I.  1949,  Nos.  1165 
and  1395;  and  S.I.  1950,  Nos.  1080 
and  2048. 

1572  Aug.  30.  Order  amending  the  Barley  Order,  1950. 

Revokes  S.I.  1951,  No.  495. 

1573  ,,  30.  Order  amending  the  Dredge  Corn 

(Great  Britain)  Order  and  the  Dredge 
Corn  (Northern  Ireland)  Order,  1951. 

1574  ,,  .30.  Order  amending  the  Oats  (Great 

Britain)  Order,  1950  and  the  Oats 
(Northern  Ireland)  Order,  19.50. 

1.575  ,,  .30.  Order  amending  the  Wheat  (Great 

Britain)  Order,  1951  and  the  Wheat 
(Northern  Ireland)  Order,  1951. 

.  MILK 

1159  July  1.  The  Use  of  Milk  (Suspension  of  Restric¬ 
tion)  Order,  1951.  Revokes  S.I.  19.50, 
No.  1457. 

1358  Oct.  1.  The  Milk  (Special  Designations)  (Speci¬ 
fied  Areas)  Order,  1951. 

POTATOES 

1349  Aug.  1.  The  Ware  Potatoes  Order,  1951.  Re¬ 
vokes  S.I.  1950,  Nos.  1237,  1882,  and 
2000;  and  S.I.  1951,  Nos.  301  and  711. 

RATIONING 

1264  July  15.  Order  amending  the  Rationing  (Per¬ 
sonal  Points)  Order,  1951. 

1312  „  22.  Order  amending  th'e  Meat  (Rationing) 

Order,  1951. 

1328  ,,  29.  Order  amending  the  Bacon  (Rationing) 

Order,  1951. 
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Food  Controls  in  Great  Britain 


PART  HI 


C.  G.  Daubney,  M.Sc.,  F.R.I.C. 


In  the  third  part  of  this  series  of  articles,  the  author  reviews  the  various  Orders  which  relate  to 
Food  Standards. 


HE  ORDERS  relating  to 
Food  Standards  deal  with 
specific  items  of  food;  they  are 
made  under  the  Defence  (Sale  of 
Food)  Regulations  and  should  be 
read  in  conjunction  with  the  Food 
Standards  (General  Provisions) 
Order. 

FOOD  STANDARDS  (GENERAL 
PROVISIONS)  ORDER 

(S.R.  &  O.  1944  No.  42;  S.R.  & 
O.  1944  No.  654) 

This  general  Order  states  that: 

(1)  Where  the  Minister  pursuant  to 
Regulation  2  of  the  Defence  (Sale  of 
Fo^)  Regulations,  1943,  shall  have 
prescribed  a  standard  for  regulating 
the  composition  of  any  kind  of  food, 
no  person  shall  sell  or  offer  or  expose 
for  sale  (if  such  standard  is  in  force  in 
respect  of  such  a  sale)  any  food  under 
such  a  description  as  to  lead  an  in¬ 
tending  purchaser  to  believe  he  is  pur¬ 
chasing  that  kind  of  food,  unless  the 
food  complies  with  such  standard. 

(2)  Where  a  person  sells  food  to  a 
purchaser  in  response  to  a  request  for 
food  of  a  kind  for  which  a  standard  is 
so  prescribed,  he  shall  be  deemed  to 
sell  food  of  that  kind  and  under  such 
a  description  as  is  specified  in  the  last 
preceding  paragraph  unless  he  clearly 
notifies  the  purchaser  at  the  time  of 
sale  that  the  food  is  not  of  that  kind. 

The  Order  does  not  apply,  how¬ 
ever,  to  the  sale  (i)  of  food  to  a 
Government  Department  or  (ii)  of 
food  imported  into  the  U.K.  for  or 
on  behalf  of  a  Government  Depart¬ 
ment. 

The  Food  Standards  Orders  at 
present  in  force  cover  sixteen 
different  types  of  foodstuff  and 
prescribe  legal  standards  for  these 
products  based  on  the  recom¬ 
mendations  of  a  Committee  of 
Experts.  Such  standards  greatly 
assist  a  Court  when  any  legal  pro¬ 
ceedings  are  taken  for  the  sale  of 
sub-standard  articles.  The  Orders 
do  not  prohibit  the  sale  of  sub- 

In  each  instance,  the  number  of  the 
principal  Order  and  of  the  latest  amend¬ 
ment  (if  any)  is  given. 

The  significance  of  any  Order  is,  of 
necessity,  bound  up  with  the  definition 
of  the  food  in  question.  Most  of  the 
de^itions  are  given  in  full,  but  those 
which  have  been  abbreviated  are  marked 
with  an  asterisk. 
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standard  articles  so  long  as  they 
are  not  sold  under  any  name  or 
description  which  might  lead  an 
intending  purchaser  to  believe  he 
is  purchasing  the  kind  of  food  for 
which  the  standard  has  been  pre¬ 
scribed. 

BAKING  POWDER  AND  GOLDEN 
RAISING  POWDER 

(S.R.  &  O.  1944  No.  46) 

Carbon  Dioxide  Standards 

1.  Baking  powder  shall  yield 
not  less  than  8  per  cent,  available 
carbon  dioxide  and  not  more  than 
1-5  per  cent,  residual  carbon 
dioxide. 

2.  Golden  Raising  powder  shall 
yield  not  less  than  6  per  cent, 
available  carbon  dioxide  and  not 
more  than  1-5  per  cent,  residual 
carbon  dioxide. 

The  Order  describes  the  methods 
for  determining  the  available  and 
residual  carbon  dioxide. 

LIQUID  COFFEE  ESSENCE 

(S.R.  &  O.  1945  No.  389) 

Standards 

1.  Liquid  coffee  essence  or  ex¬ 
tract  : 

(a)  The  product  shall  contain  not 
less  than  0-5  per  cent.  w/v.  of  caffeine 
derived  from  coffee:  Provided  that  in 
any  proceedings  a  product  shall  be 
deem^  to  comply  with  the  above  re¬ 
quirement  if  the  defendant  proves  that 
not  less  than  4  lb.  of  roasted  coffee  was 
used  in  the  preparation  of  each  gallon 
of  the  product. 

(b)  The  product  shall  not  contain 
extractives  from  any  roasted  vegetable 
matter  other  than  coffee. 

2.  Liquid  coffee  and  chicory 
essence  or  extract: 

(а)  The  product  shall  contain  not  less 
than  0-25  per  cent.  w/v.  of  caffeine  de¬ 
rived  from  coffee :  Provided  that  in  any 
proceedings  a  product  shall  be  deemed 
to  comply  with  the  above  requirement 
if  the  defendant  proves  that  not  less 
than  2  lb.  of  roasted  coffee  was  used  in 
the  preparation  of  each  gallon  of  the 
product. 

(б)  The. product  shall  not  contain 
extractives  from  any  roasted  vegetable 
matter  other  than  coffee  or  chicory. 


CREAM 

(S.I.  1951  No.  668) 
Standard 

1.  Cream  (other  than  clotted 
cream)  shall  consist  of  that  part  of 
cows'  milk  rich  in  fat  which  has 
been  separated  by  skimming  or 
otherwise  and 

(a)  no  cream,  whether  described  as 
cream,  single  cream,  pouring  cream, 
coffee  cream,  fruit  cream,  or  as  any 
other  description  of  cream,  shall  con¬ 
tain  less  than  18  per  cent,  by  weight 
of  milk  fat; 

(fi)  no  sterilised  cream  shall  contain 
less  than  23  per  cent,  by  weight  of 
milk  fat; 

(c)  no  double  cream  or  thick  cream 
shall  contain  less  than  48  per  cent,  by 
weight  of  milk  fat. 

2.  Clotted  cream  shall  consist 
of  that  part  of  cows’  milk  rich  in 
fat  which  has  been  produced  and 
separated  by  the  scalding,  cool¬ 
ing,  and  skimming  of  cows'  milk 
or  cream  and  shall  contain  not  less 
than  48  per  cent,  by  weight  of 
milk  fat. 

CURRY  POWDER 

(S.I.  1949  No.  1816) 
Standard 

(a)  Curry  powder  shall  contain 
not  less  than  85  per  cent,  spices, 
aromatic  seeds,  and  aromatic 
herbs. 

(b)  No  curry  powder  shall  con¬ 
tain  lead  in  excess  of  10  parts  of 
lead  per  million  parts  of  cuny 
powder. 

FISH  CAKES 
(S.I.  1950  No.  589) 

Standard 

Not  less  than  35  per  cent,  by 
weight  of  the  fish  cake  shall  con¬ 
sist  of  fish. 

FISH  PASTE 

(S.I.  1951  No.  1456) 

“  Fish  ”  means  the  edible  por¬ 
tion  of  freshwater  fish  and  of  fish 
found  in  the  sea  and  includes  shell 
fish. 
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“Fish  Content"  means  the 
percentage  of  the  net  weight  of  all 
fish  when  raw  (after  all  waste  has 
been  eliminated)  contained  in  any 
quantity  of  fish  paste  relative  to 
the  total  weight  of  that  quantity. 

“Fish  Paste”  includes  fish 
spread. 

Standard 

Fish  paste  shall  be  a  smooth, 
readily  spreadable  product  with  a 
fish  content,  in  the  form  of  finely 
divided  fish,  of  not  less  than  70 
per  cent. 

SELF-RAISING  FLOUR 

(S.R.  &  O.  1946  No.  157) 
Standard 

Self-raising  flour  shall  yield  not 
less  than  0  40  per  cent,  of  avail¬ 
able  carbon  dioxide.  The  method 
of  determining  available  carbon 
dioxide  is  set  out  in  the  Order. 

EDIBLE  GELATINE  , 

(S.I.  1951  No.  1196) 

Standard 

Edible  gelatine  shall  be  clean 
wholesome  protein  which  (a)  is 
obtained  by  extraction  from  colla¬ 
genous  material;  (b)  is  free  from 
objectionable  taste  and  offensive 
odour;  (c)  dissolves  completely  in 
warm  water  to  give  a  clear  or 
translucent  colloidal  solution 
which  sets  to  a  jelly  when  cooled 
to  and  ‘maintained  at  60°  F.;  in 
the  case  of  edible  gelatine  sold, 
offered,  or  exposed  for  sale  by  re- 
tail*  a  3  per  cent,  solution  shall 
set  as  aforesaid;  {d)  yields  not 
more  than  3-25  per  cent,  ash;  and 
(e)  contains  not  more  than :  2 
p.p.m.  As,  7  p.p.m.  Pb,  30 
p.p.m.  Cu,  and  100  p.p.m.'  Zn. 

•  The  Order  prescribes  the  method  of 
latielling. 

ICE  CREAM 

(S.I.  1951  No.  13) 

This  Order  refers  to  ices  but  not 
to  water  ices,  including  ice  lollies. 

Standard 

Ice  cream  shall  contain  not  less 
than  5  per  cent,  fat,  10  per  cent, 
sugar,  and  7J  per  cent,  milk 
solids  other  than  fat,  provided 
that: 

(i)  ice  cream  containing  any  fruit, 

fruit  pulp,  or  fruit  pur^  shall  either  con¬ 


form  to  the  standard  set  forth  above  or, 
alternatively,  the  total  content  of  fat, 
sugar,  and  milk  solids  other  than  fat 
shall  be  not  less  than  25  per  cent,  of 
the  ice  cream  including  the  fruit,  fruit 
pulp,  or  fruit  pur^,  as  the  case  may 
t>e,  and  such  total  content  of  fat,  sugar, 
and  milk  solids  other  than  fat  shall  in¬ 
clude  not  less  than  7^  per  cent,  fat, 
10  per  cent,  sugar,  and  2  per  cent,  milk 
solids  other  than  fat; 

(ii)  “  Parev  ”  (kosher)  ice  sold, 
offered,  or  exposed  for  sale  under  that 
description  shall  contain  not  less  than 
10  per  cent,  fat  and  not  less  than  14 
per  cent,  sugar,  and  the  standard  for 
ice  cream  set  forth  above  shall  not 
apply  to  this  product. 

For  the  purpose  of  the  standards 
“sugar"  means  sucrose,  invert 
sugar,  or  the  solids  of  any  sweet¬ 
ening  material  derived  from  starch 
so  that  no  ice  cream  shall  contain 
less  than  per  cent,  sucrose. 

MEAT  PASTE 

(S.I.  1951  No.  1457) 

“.Meat"  means  bacon,  ham, 
beef,  mutton,  lamb,  veal,  pork, 
edible  offals,  poultry,  game,  rab¬ 
bit,  hare,  venison,  and  goats’ 
flesh. 

“Meat  Content”  means  the 
percentage  of  the  net  weight  of  all 
meat  when  raw  (after  all  waste 
has  been  eliminated)  contained  in 
any  quantity  of  meat  paste  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  total  weight  of  that 
quantity. 

*“  Meat  Paste  "  includes  meat 
spread  but  the  term  does  not  apply 
to  any  extract  usually  known  and 
called  meat  extract  and  sold  as 
such. 

Standard 

Meat  paste  shall  be  a  smooth 
readily  spreadable  product  with  a 
meat  content,  in  the  form  of  finely 
divided  meat,  of  not  less  than  55 
per  cent. 


MUSTARD 

(S.R.  &  O.  1944  No.  275;  S.I. 

1948  No.  1073) 

‘  ‘  Brown  Mustard  Flour  ’  ’ 
means  the  product  obtained  by 
grinding  whole  seeds  (with  or 
without  their  husks)  of  Brassica 
nigra  (Linn.)  Koch  or  Brassica 
juncea  (Linn.)  Czernj.  and  Cosson 
or  a  mixture  of  such  varieties  of 
seeds. 

“  White  Mustard  Flour  "  means 
the  product  obtained  by  grinding 
whole  seeds  (with  or  without  their 
husks)  of  Sinapis  alba  Linn. 


The  Order  prescribes  the  stan¬ 
dard  for  mustard  (including 
“white  mustard"),  compound 
mustard,  or  mustard  condiment 
but  does  not  apply  (a)  to  any 
article  not  in  powder  form;  (b)  to 
any  article  sold  as  ‘  ‘  pickling  mus¬ 
tard  ’  ’  and  consisting  entirely  or 
in  part  of  white  mustard  flour  or 
brown  mustard  flour;  (c)  to  brown 
mustard  sold  as  “  brown  mus¬ 
tard." 

Standard 

Mustard,  compound  mustard,  or 
mustard  condiment  shall  be  of 
such  composition  as  to  yield  not 
less  than  0-35  per  cent,  of  allyl 
isothiocyanate  after  maceration 
with  water  for  two  hours  at  37°C. 
and  shall  consist  of  a  blend  of 
brown  and  white  mustard  flours 
with  or  without  amylaceous  flours 
and  or  spices;  provided  that  the 
proportions  of  amylaceous  flours 
and  spices  (if  any)  shall  not  to¬ 
gether  exceed  20  per  cent.,  by 
weight. 


PRESERVES 

(S.R.  and  O.  1944  No.  842;  S.I. 
1950  No.  1871) 
Standards  for  jam,  marmalade, 
fruit  curd,  and  mincemeat. 

1 .  Jam  and  marmalade : 

(i)  All  jam  shall  be  either  fresh  fruit 
standard  jam  or  full  fruit  standard  jam. 

(ii)  All  marmalade  shall  be  either 
fresh  fruit  standard  marmalade,  full 
fruit  standard  marmalade,  or  special 
standard  marmalade. 

2.  Fruit  curd  (including  fruit 
flavour  curd); 

(i)  Each  100  parts  of  fruit  curd  shall 
contain  not  less  than : 

(a)  4  parts  of  fat, 

{b)  0-33  part  of  citric  acid, 

(c)  O' 1 25  part  of  oil  of  lemon  (or 

0-25  part  of  oil  of  orange), 

(d)  I  part  of  dried  whole  egg,  or  i| 

parts  of  sugar  dried  whole  egg, 
or  3}  parts  of  liquid  or  frozen 
whole  egg,  or  4^  parts  of  shell 
egg;  ■ 

(ii)  The  percentage  of  soluble  solids 
contained  in  fruit  curd  shall  be  not  less 
than  65  per  cent. 


3.  Mincemeat :  j 

(i)  Each  100  parts  of  mincement  . 

shall  contain:  I 

(a)  not  more  than  O'S  part  of  ■ 

acetic  acid  (80  per  cent,  or  | 

glacial). 

(b)  not  less  than  30  parts  of  added  ! 

sugar,  I 

(c)  not  less  than  30  parts  of  dried 

fruit  and  peel,  L 

(d)  not  less  than  2*5  parts  of  suet  or  ^ 

equivalent  fat;  L 
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(ii)  The  percentage  of  soluble  solids 
contained  in  mincemeat  shall  be  not 
less  than  65  per  cent. 

4.  “  Fresh  fruit  standard  jam  ” 
and  “  fresh  fruit  standard  marma¬ 
lade  ”  shall  be  respectively  jam 
and  marmalade : 

(i)  of  which  the  percentage  of  soluble 
solids  is  not  less  than  68J  per  cent.; 

(ii)  of  which  the  fruit  or  vegetable 
content : 

(a)  is  in  accordance  with  the  scale 
set  out  in  a  Schedule  to  the 
Order; 

(fe)  consists  of  fresh  fruit  or  vege¬ 
tables  only;  and 

(iii)  which  does  not  contain  any 
added  colouring  matter  or  any  added 
preservative  other  than  sugar. 

5.  “Full  fruit  standard  jam" 
and  “full  fruit  standard  marma¬ 
lade”  shall  be  respectively  jam 
and  marmalade : 

(i)  of  which  the  percentage  of  soluble 
solids  is  not  less  than  68 J  per  cent.; 
and 

(ii)  of  which  the  fruit  or  vegetable 
content  is  in  accordance  with  the  scale 
set  out  in  a  Schedule  to  the  Order. 

6.  ‘ '  Special  standard  marma¬ 
lade  ”  shall  be  marmalade: 

(i)  of  which  the  percentage  of  soluble 
solids  is  not  less  than  68J  per  cent.; 
and 

(ii)  which  is  either: 

(a)  jelly  marmalade  of  which  the 

fruit  content  is  not  less  than  20 
per  cent.,  or 

(b)  coarse  cut  marmalade  of  which 

the  fruit  content  is  not  less 
than  30  per  cent.,  or 
(r)  grapefruit  marmalade  of  which 
the  fruit  content  is  not  less 
than  25  per  cent. 

7.  (a)*  “  Fruit  and  Vegetable 
Content.”  This  is  defined  at  length 
and  is  to  be  read  in  conjunction 
with  the  schedule  setting  out  the 
percentage  in  the  various  descrip¬ 
tions  of  jams,  etc. 

(fc)  “Percentage  of  Soluble 
Solids”  means  the  percentage  by 
weight  of  soluble  solids  ascertained 
by  means  of  a  refractometer  when 
the  product  is  cold,  no  correction 
being  made  for  insoluble  solids. 

Minimum  Fruit  Content 
The  Schedule  given  in  S.I.  1950 
No.  1056  sets  out  the  minimum 
fruit  content  of  36  descriptions  of 
jam  and  marmalade. 

SALAD  CREAM  A^D 
MAYONNAISE 

(S.R.  &  0. 1945  No.  1177;  S.R.  & 
O.  1946  No.  157) 

Standard 

The  product  shall  contain  not 
less  than  25  per  cent,  by  weight 
of  edible  vegetable  oil  and  not  less 
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than  1-35  per  cent,  by  weight  of 
egg  yolk  solids. 

SHREDDED  SUET 

(S.R.  &  O.  1944  No.  45;  S.R.  & 
O.  1947  No.  157) 

Standard 

Not  less  than  83  per  cent,  by 
weight  of  the  shredded  suet  shall 
consist  of  fat. 

TABLE  JELLIES 

(S.I.  1949  No.  1656) 

Standards 

1.  The  standard  for  table  jelly 
tablets  shall  be  as  follows: 

(a)  Table  jelly  tablets  shall  consist 
of  sugar,  gelatine,  or  other  jelly-form¬ 
ing  material  (other  than  farinaceous 
products)  with  other  ingredients  (not 
being  farinaceous  products)  in  tablet 
form.  When  made  up  with  water,  the 
tablet  shall  produce  a  jelly  table  sweet 
complying  with  the  setting  test  specified 
in  pafaraph  5  of  the  Schedule  to  this 
Ortler. 

(b)  The  percentage  of  soluble  solids 
contained  in  the  tablets  shall  be  not 
less  than  72  per  cent,  by  weight. 

(c)  The  percentage  of  sugar  con¬ 
tained  in  the  tablets  (all  sugar  con¬ 
tained  in  or  added  to  the  product  being 
taken  into  account  in  whatsoever  form 
the  same  may  have  been  introduced) 
shall  be  not  less  than  63  per  cent. 

2.  The  standard  for  table  jelly 
crystals  shall  be  as  follows : 

{a)  Table  jelly  crystals  shall  consist 
of  sugar  and  gelatine  or  other  jelly¬ 
forming  material  (other  than  farina¬ 
ceous  products)  with  other  ingredients 
(not  being  farinaceous  products)  in 
crystal  form.  When  made  up  with 
water,  the  crystals  shall  produce  a  jelly 
table  sweet  complying  with  the  setting 
test  specified  in  paragraph  5  of  the 
Schedule  to  this  Order. 

(b)  The  percentage  of  sugar  contained 
in  the  crystals  (all  sugar  contained  in 
or  added  to  the  product  being  taken 
into  account  in  whatsoever  form  the 
same  may  have  been  introduced)  shall 
be  not  less  than  84  per  cent. 

3.  The  standard  for  table  jelly 
compounds  shall  be  as  follows: 

(a)  Table  jelly  compounds  shall  con¬ 
sist  of  sugar  and  gelatine  or  other  jelly¬ 
forming  material  with  other  ingredi¬ 
ents  to  form  a  product  which,  when 
made  up  with  milk,  produces  a  jelly 
table  sweet  complying  with  the  setting 
test  specified  in  paragraph  5  of  the 
Schedule  to  this  Order. 

(b)  The  percentage  of  sugar  contained 
therein  (all  sugar  contained  in  or  added 
to  the  product  being  taken  into  ac¬ 
count  in  whatsoever  form  the  same 
may  have  been  introduced)  shall  be  not 
less  than  50  per  cent. 

(c)  The  percentage  of  starch  if  any 
contained  therein  shall  not  exceed  20 
per  cent,  by  weight. 

4.  (i)  “  Percentage  of  Soluble 
Solids”  means  the  percentage  by 


weight  of  soluble  solids  ascertained 
at  20 *C.  by  means  of  a  refracto¬ 
meter  on  the  sucrose  scale,  no 
correction  being  made  for  insoluble 
solids. 

(2)  The  percentage  of  sugar 
shall  be  determined  by  adding  the 
percentage  by  weight  of  sucrose  to 
the  percentage  by  weight  of  the 
total  reducing  sugars  expressed  in 
terms  of  dextrose. 

5.  The  Order  gives  practical 
details  for  carrying  out  the  setting 
test. 

TOMATO  KETCHUP 

(S.I.  1949  No.  1817) 

1.  The  standard  for  tomato 
ketchup,  catsup,  sauce,  and  relish 
shall  be  as  follows: 

(a)  Tomato  ketchup,  catsup,  sauce, 
and  relish  shall  contain  not  less  than 
6  per  cent.  15\'  weight  of  tomato  solids 
derived  '  from  clean  and  wholesome 
tomatoes  or  from  tomato  pur^  or  its 
equivalent,  made  from  clean  and  whole¬ 
some  tomatoes. 

(b)  The  tomatoes,  tomato  purte  or 
its  equivalent,  or  the  tomato  ketchup, 
catsup,  sauce,  or  relish  shall  be  so 
strained,  with  or  without  heating,  as 
to  exclude  seeds  or  other  coarse  or 
hard  substances. 

(c)  Tomato  ketchup,  catsup,  sauce, 
and  relish  shall  contain  no  fruit  or 
vegetables  other  than  tomatoes  except 
onions,  garlic,  and  spices  added  for 
flavouring  purposes. 

2.  No  tomato  ketchup,  catsup, 
sauce,  or  relish  shall  contain  cop¬ 
per  in  excess  of  50  parts  of  copper 
per  million  parts  of  the  dried  total 
solids. 

{To  be  continued) 


Sardine  Canning 

An  automatic  cooker  for  sardines, 
brisling,  and  other  fish  which  has 
recently  been  developed  by  the  In¬ 
ternational  Machinery  Corpora¬ 
tion  of  Belgium,  results  in  the 
handling  of  fish  being  reduced 
from  20  to  60  per  cent.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  oil  savings  are  claimed  to  be 
15  per  cent,  higher  than  by  former 
methods. 

By  the  new  system,  cans  are 
automatically  filled  with  raw  fish 
and  cooked  in  steam  or  hot  air.  All 
the  fats  and  fish  oil  are  extracted 
from  the  fish  during  the  process. 
Next,  oil  or  tomato  sauce  is  added 
to  the  cans  and  the  machine  com¬ 
pletes  the  process  by  sealing  the 
cans  at  a  temperature  of  185®  to 
194“  F. 
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Faclorv  Law 


A  RECENTLY  published  book*  of 
about  150  pages  should  fulfil  ad¬ 
mirably  the  purpose  for  which  it 
is  intended.  Mr.  Francis  W. 
Hunt  is  well  qualified  by  a  life¬ 
long  experience  of  administration 
of  the  Factory  Acts  (he  is  a  former 
Superintending  Inspector  of  Fac¬ 
tories)  to  appreciate  how  much 
factoiy’  executives  require  a  work¬ 
ing  knowledge  of  these  Acts. 
This  well-produced  handbook  of 
manageable  size  is  his  attempt  to 
supply  this  need ;  it  is  a  book  not 
so  much  for  practising  lawyers  as 
for  practising  laymen. 

The  busy  factory  executive  who 
has  no  time — nor  perhaps  the  in¬ 
clination — ^to  turn  in  the  course  of 
his  daily  work  to  the  standard 
treatises  should  find  swift  help  and 
guidance  in  this  book.  In  it  he 
should  find  assistance  on  the  solv¬ 
ing  of  his  problems  and  the 
answers  to  those  questions  which 
the  author  (in  the  light  of  some 
forty  years’  experience)  considers 
most  likely  to  assail  those  engaged 
in  factory  administration. 

To  achieve  his  purpose,  the 
author  has  resorted  to  a  process 
of  simplification  and  re-arrange- 
ment,  so  that  the  requirements  of 
the  Acts  can  be  readily  grasped  by 
the  lay  reader.  Related  pro¬ 
visions, .  although  scattered  in  the 
Act,  have  been  grouped  together 
and  arranged  under  suitable  head¬ 
ings.  The  requirements  of  the  Act 
with  regard  to  any  particular 
matter  are  thus  presented  in  a 
clear  and  simple  way.  This 
method  of  treatment  should  make 
the  book  invaluable  to  those  who 
are  unused  to  handling  massive 
legal  works  of  reference. 

Incidentally  the  author  refers  to 
the  Minister  where  the  Act  refers 
to  the  ‘  ‘  Secretary'  of  State  ’  ’  (the 
administration  of  the  Factory  Acts 
having  been  transferred  in  1941 
from  the  Home  Secretary  to  the 
Minister  of  Labour  and  National 
Service). 

As  it  may  be  necessary  to  refer 
to  the  Acts  themselves,  the  author 
has  given  in  the  form  of  marginal 
notes  the  numbers  of  sections  re- 
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ferred  to  in  the  text.  In  the  same 
way,  as  it  is  obvious  that  it  would 
be  impossible  within  the  limits  of 
a  book  constructed  on  such  lines 
to  deal  with  all  the  numerous 
regulations  and  orders  in  force 
under  the  Acts,  references  aje  like¬ 
wise  made  to  them  in  the  form  of 
marginal  notes. 

The  author  recommends,  most 
properly,  that  Factory  Orders 
published  by  H.M.  Stationery 
Office,  should  be  readily  available 
for  reference  purposes.  The  mar¬ 
ginal  notes  accompanying  the  text 
refer  to  the  1948  edition  of  Fac¬ 
tory  Orders.  Subsequent  orders 
and  regulations  are  given  their 
reference  numbers  in  the  margin. 
Throughout  the  text  the  words 
"the  Act”  mean  the  1937  Act 
unless  otherwise  stated.  Marginal 
references  to  the  1948  Act  are 
given  as  48  Sec,  .  .  .  The  index 
appears  adequate  for  a  book  of 
this  size. 

Examples  taken  at  random 
from  the  chapter  on  welfare  re¬ 
quirements  illustrate  the  ease  with 
which  the  factory  executive  should 
be  able  to  use  the  book.  Next  to 
a  concise  textual  statement  of  the 
requirements  of  the  Act  as  to  seat¬ 
ing  facilities,  the  marginal  note  is 
given — Sec.  44,48 Sec.  6.  Adjacent 
to  the  clear  readable  text  under 
the  heading  "  First  Aid  ”  special¬ 
ist  references  applicable  to  the 
Herring  Curing  Industry  (F.O. 
pp,  59,  62,  64)  or  to  Building 
Op)erations  (S.I,  1948  No.  2372) 
will  be  found  in  the  margin. 

The  author’s  claim  that  irrita¬ 
tion  has  been  avoided  by  the  ex¬ 
clusion  of  references  to  decided 
cases  will  no  doubt  be  echoed  by 
the  lay  reader.  Reference  can 
always  be  made  to  a  standard 
work  such  as  Redgrave — as  in¬ 
deed  is  recommended. 

A  further  recommendation  is 
that  Factory  Form  10 1  would  be 
of  use  to  those  likely  to  handle  this 
work. 

Throughout  the  text  there  is 
frequent  reference  to  various 
pamphlets  issued  by  H.M.  Sta¬ 
tionery  Office.  Two  useful  ap- 
f)endices  deal  with  Welfare  Orders 
and  Codes  of  Regulations  for 
Dangerous  Trades. — T.  J.  S. 


Correspondence 

To  the  Editor  of 

Food  Manufacture 

Weights  and  Measures 

Dear  Sir, — In  your  useful 
summary  of  the  "  Report  of  the 
Committee  on  Weights  and  Meas¬ 
ures  Legislation  ”  (Food  Manu¬ 
facture,  August  1951,  p.  311), 
your  reference  to  proceedings 
against  bakers  for  lightweight 
bread  may  be  rather  misleading  to 
those  unacquainted  with  the  pre¬ 
sent  position. 

You  state:  "Courts  must  base 
any  verdict  not  upon  the  weight 
of  a  particular  loaf  but  upon  the 
average  weight  of  a  reasonable 
number.” 

This  is  not  quite  accurate.  The 
courts  must  base  their  verdicts 
upon  the  weight  of  any  single  loaf 
except  in  cases  where  variations 
are  inconsiderable.  This  is  a 
different  situation  from  that  im¬ 
plied  by  your  comment.  The 
point  is  dealt  with  by  Bell 
(twelfth  edition)  on  p.  53. 

Yours  faithfully, 

S,  Walter  Butterworth. 

Editor’s  Note. — It  is  correct 
that  the  safeguard  for  bakers  is 
applicable  only  when  small  varia¬ 
tions  of  weight  in  an  article  are 
involved.  We  did  not  include  this 
qualification  in  our  summary  of 
the  Report,  owing  to  the  difficul¬ 
ties  of  summarising  so  long  a 
document  in  a  normal  length 
article,  but  we  agree  that  the  omis¬ 
sion  could  possibly  mislead  new¬ 
comers  to  the  trade. 

It  is  for  the  courts  to  decide 
how  small  a  variation  in  loaf 
weight  can  be  described  as  ‘  ‘  in¬ 
considerable  ”  and  there  has  been 
some  criticism  that  the  term  is 
legally  vague.  Should  a  court  de¬ 
cide  that  a  variation  from  declared 
weight  is  not  inconsiderable,  then 
a  verdict  can  be  reached  upon 
the  single  article’s  deficiency  in 
weight  and  without  reference  to 
the  average  weight  of  a  number 
of  like  articles. 

It  would  seem  that  the  safe¬ 
guard  largely  operates ;  in  the  past 
ten  years  440,000  cases  of  weight- 
deficient  loaves  have  been  found 
but  only  1,499  prosecutions  have 
been  instituted. 
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How  the  development  of  a  more  delicate  flavour  in  bacon 
became  practicable  and  how  today’s  trade  standards  for  pig 
carcasses  came  about  by  the  influence  of  consumer  preference  and  the 
inception  of  mechanical  refrigeration  methods  are  discussed  fully  in  this  article. 


COLLAN  E.  B.  BRETT 


The  Evolution  of  the  Modern  Pig 


'^HERE  is  unquestionable  evi- 
dence  that  pigs  were  among 
the  domestic  animals  of  prehistoric 
times,  and,  in  Asiatic  countries 
particularly,  pig  meat  has  been  a 
principal  food  of  man  for  thou¬ 
sands  of  years.  Indeed,  it  is  not 
unlikely  that  one  of  our  most 
popular  breeds  today  was  de¬ 
veloped  from  Chinese  stocks. 

Swine  herds,  of  course,  are  also 
mentioned  frequently  in  the  Bible, 
and  for  centuries  such  herds  (com¬ 
prised  perhaps  of  individual  pigs 
of  different  ownership)  were  al¬ 
lowed  to  roam  the  open  country  in 
charge  of  a  communal  herdsman, 
foraging  for  their  food.  He  would 
collect  them  in  the  morning  and 
return  them  to  their  hovels  at 
night.  How  different  the  herds¬ 
man's  task  today  and  how  differ¬ 
ent  the  pig! 

In  those  days,  the  pig  was  a 
short,  lean,  leggy,  muscular, 
rough-coated  animal  with  little 
protective  fat  and  large  powerful 
shoulders,  in  appearance  appar¬ 
ently  not  unlike  those  that  exist  in 
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the  wild  state  in  some  countries 
even  today. 

In  the  eighteenth  century, 
when,  with  the  passing  of  the 
manorial  system,  much  of  our 
agricultural  land  was  divided  up 
and  enclosed,  it  became  necessary 
to  confine  pigs  in  yards  and  sties. 
In  reference  to  this  change  of  prac¬ 
tice,  a  well-known  authority  on 
pigs  writes  that,  though  naturally 
a  roving  forager,  the  pig  is  a  most 
accommodating  animal,  and  so  it 
was  not  long  before  strains  were 
produced  which  thrived  well  in 
confinement.  But  with  exercise 
limited,  the  early  types  under 
these  restricted  conditions  turned 
much  of  their  food  into  fat,  in¬ 
stead  of  the  energy  they  had  been 
accustomed  to  expend  on  foraging. 

Old  prints  depict  the  almost  help¬ 
lessly  fat  show  specimens  of  loo 
years  ago  and,  perhaps  much  more 
recently,  living  specimens  shaping 
that  way.  At  some  shows,  size, 
or  weight,  for  age  in  the  individual 
animal,  often  seems  to  be  the 
main  criterion,  and  there  is  little 


or  no  regard  for  potential  carcass 
quality  or  the  general  economy  of 
production  within  the  strain. 

The  Industrial  Revolution 

The  general  practice,  up  to  the 
middle  of  the  last  century,  was  for 
the  production  of  very  fat  pigs, 
and  relatively  few  people  objected 
to  very  fat  pig  meat.  It  may  be 
that  the  origin  of  bacon  and  eggs 
was  a  matter  of  providing  fat  with 
which  to  fry  the  eggs!  At  the 
time  (that  is,  a  century  ago),  most 
jDeople  were  still  sufficiently  active 
to  be  able  to  digest  coarse  fat,  and 
fat  bacon  gave  better  results  with 
the  hard  salt  cure  then  necessary, 
as  there  was  no  mechanical  re¬ 
frigeration  and  curing  could  be 
done  successfully  only  in  the 
winter.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
last  century,  say  about  1870-1880, 
the  industrial  revolution  meant  an 
increase  in  sedentary  occupations, 
and  more  money  was  available  to 
buy  what  had  been  in  the  nature 
of  a  luxury — so  unduly  fat  bacon 
gradually  became  unpopular. 
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Mechanical  Refrigeration 

At  about  the  same  time,  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  mechanical  refrigera¬ 
tion  had  reached  a  stage  that  made 
it  possible  to  cure  summer  and 
winter  on  factory  lines.  Hereto¬ 
fore,  bacon  curers  operated  on  a 
small  scale,  and  if  they  had  any 
refrigeration  at  all,  it  was  provided 
by  natural  ice  stocked  up  during 
the  winter  to  check  their  cellar 
temperatures  through  the  summer. 
Moreover,  mechanical  refrigera¬ 
tion  permitted  a  much  milder  cure 
than  had  been  in  vogue  through 
the  ages,  and,  in  these  islands, 
except  in  remote  places,  only  the 
Irish  continued  to  show  a  liking 
for  fat,  hard-cured  bacon;  it  was 
not  usually  their  own,  but  came 
from  North  America  in  the  form  of 
fat  backs  which  were  relished  by 
the  Irish  at  any  meal  of  the  day. 
This  might  have  had  something  to 
do  with  the  rise  of  the  famous 
Irish  House  of  Guinness!  A  cut 
off  a  salty  fat  back,  with  cabbage 
and  ‘  ‘  praties  ’ '  only  needed  a  pint 
or  two  of  the  famous  porter  to  con¬ 
vert  it  into  a  veritable  feast.  In 
comparatively  recent  years,  how¬ 
ever,  even  the  Irish  have  come  to 
favour  mild-cured  lean  bacon. 

The  foregoing  explains  briefly 
how,  gradually  influenced  by  con¬ 
sumer  preference,  with  the  incep¬ 
tion  of  mechanical  refrigeration, 
the  development  of  a  more  deli¬ 
cate  flavour  in  bacon  became  prac¬ 
ticable  and  how’  today’s  trade 
standards  for  pig  carcasses  came 
about. 

The  Main  Features  of  a  Bacon  Pig 

For  the  Wiltshire  bacon  trade, 
which  absorbs  most  of  the  pigs  we 
produce  today,  pigs  should  reach 
marketing  weight,  that  is  about 
150-160  lb.  dressed  carcass  weight, 
at  about  thirty  weeks  or  less  from 
birth;  the  rate  of  growth,  particu¬ 
larly  in  the  pig’s  early  life,  not 
only  influences  the  palatability  of 
the  product,  but  obviously  also 
the  economics  of  production.  In 
a  free  market,  the  Midland  bacon 
trade  could  be  expected  to  absorb 
a  limited  number  of  pigs  up  to 
about  200  lb.  dressed  weight,  but 
probably  at  a  somewhat  lower 
price  per  score  than  for  Wiltshire 
bacon.  For  either  trade,  the  pig 
should  have  a  fine,  preferably 
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white  coat,  small  head  and  shoul¬ 
ders,  fine  bone,  well-sprung  ribs, 
be  long  and  well  fleshed^  with 
good  full  hams,  and  a  thick  com¬ 
pact  belly.  The  muscle  meat  of 
the  carcass  should  be  bright  and 
not  unduly  moist,  and,  under 
normal  atmospheric  conditions, 
the  fat  should  be  firm,  free  from 
taint,  and  of  good  colour,  and  not 
oily  or  soft.  Also,  the  fat  should 
be  of  fairly  even  depth  along  the 
back.  The  proportion  of  fat  to 
lean  must  not  be  excessive. 

One  major  objection  to  coloured 
pigs  is  the  condition  found  in  some 
of  the  gilts,  and  more  rarely  in 
hogs,  known  as  “seedy-cut." 
Denmark  and  Ireland  succeeded 
in  a  comparatively  short  time  in 
eliminating  all  colour  from  their 
pigs  b\'  using  only  white  sires. 

Fresh  Pork 

Much  the  same  standards  apply 
for  porkers,  except  that  they 
should  be  brought  to  maturity  at 
a  younger  age,  say  sixteen  to 
twenty-two  weeks,  and  scale  about 
60-100  lb.  dressed.  Pork  of 
this  kind,  however,  is  at  the  mo¬ 
ment  considered  officially  to  be  a 
luxury  article  we  cannot  in  our 
present  circumstances  afford  to 
produce. 

At  the  time  of  writing,  there  is 
talk  of  diverting  pigs  from  bacon 
to  help  maintain  the  fresh  meat 
ration,  but,  owing  to  their  unsuit¬ 
able  weights,  only  a  percentage  of 
the  carcass  would  be  satisfactory^ 
and  a  considerable  proportion  of 
its  fat  and  other  trimmings  would 
be  suitable  only  for  manufactured 
goods,  for  which  purpose  the 
value  would  be  substantially  less 
than  for  bacon. 

Sausages  and  Meat  Products 

Naturally  there  is  a  consider¬ 
able  potential  outlet  for  heavy 
pigs,  including  sows,  for  sausages 
and  meat  products,  but  while  for 
that  purpose  such  matters  as 
thickness  of  fat  and  weight  are 
not  of  vital  importance,  the 
general  meat  quality  should  be 
just  as  high  as  for  bacon  and  fresh 
pork. 

Without  going  into  detail,  it 
can  be  said  that,  at  a  price,  any 
healthy  well-finished  overweight 
pig  is  suitable  material  for  manu¬ 


factured  pork  products;  but,  if  we 
could  produce  all  the  fresh  pork 
and  bacon  we  should  like  to  have, 
the  meat  requirements  of  the  pork 
sausage  industry  could  largely,  if 
not  entirely,  be  met  from  fattened 
rejected  breeding  stock  which, 
for  such  use,  is  actually  preferable 
to  younger  meat. 

By-products  of  the  Bacon  Industry 

Having  cited  the  three  main 
uses  for  the  pig  in  this  country, 
mention  might  be  made  in  passing 
of  some  of  the  valuable  by-pro¬ 
ducts  of  the  pig,  which  include  the 
raw  materials  for  lard  and  for 
sausage  skins,  hair  for  upholstery 
and  brushes,  glands  for  medicinal 
preparations,  gelatine  and  plasma 
for  a  host  of  uses,  and  blood  for 
human  and  animal  consumption 
and  for  fertilisers;  any  parts  un¬ 
fit  for  human  consumption  can  be 
made  into  meat  meal  and  bone 
meal,  very  valuable  protein  foods 
for  animals  and  poultry. 

Trade’s  Interest  in  Conformation 

A  few  words  about  the  matter 
of  conformation,  i.e.  the  shape  of 
the  pig.  A  heavy  proportion  of 
fore-end  is  not  favoured  because, 
from  about  the  fourth  rib,  the 
meat  gets  almost  progressively 
coarser  up  to  the  tip  of  the  snout, 
and  consequently,  this  part  of  the 
carcass  commands  a  relatively 
lower  price  than  other  cuts.  It  is, 
however,  quite  a  useful  raw  ma¬ 
terial  for  manufactured  goods,  al¬ 
though  extra  processing  adds  to  its 
real  cost  to  the  consumer,  as  does 
also  its  relatively  high  proportion 
of  bone. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  the  cuts 
known  in  the  trade  as  the 
‘  ‘  middle  ' '  and  the  ‘  ‘  ham  ' '  are 
naturally  of  finer  texture  and  more 
succulent  and  appetising  than  the 
forequarters,  so  long  as  consistent 
with  good  constitution  in  the  pig 
the  trade  favours  good  length  and 
good  size  hams. 


Development  of  Bacon  Curing 

Credit  must  be  given  to  farming 
and  country  folk  generally  for  de¬ 
vising  the  basic  principles  of 
modern  bacon  curing,  but  once 
mechanical  refrigeration  was  in¬ 
troduced  factory  production  de- 
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veloped  apace.  The  slaughtering 
and  curing  process  has  become  a 
relatively  straightforward  routine 
operation  carried  out  almost  en¬ 
tirely  on  the  track  system.  In¬ 
deed,  it  has  been  claimed  that  this 
system,  so  valuable  in  industrial 
production,  originated  in  the  pig 
slaughtering  business.  Be  that  as 
it  may,  it  can  be  said  that  today 
most  of  the  curing  capacity  in 
Great  Britain  is  operated  on  highly 
efficient  lines.  Notwithstanding, 
unlike  its  chief  overseas  competi¬ 
tors,  the  home  bacon  industry  has 
for  many  years  suffered  a  serious 
handicap  for  lack  of  uniformly 
good  raw  material. 

Denmark  Enters  the  Field 

Roughly  about  1870,  in  order 
to  find  an  alternative  market  to 
Germany  for  pig  meat,  the  Danes 
came  over  to  Great  Britain  and 
studied  our  cure  and  the  kind  of 
bacon  we  favoured  most ;  they 
then  set  about  improving  their 
pigs  till  they  attained  almost  per¬ 
fect  uniformity  of  type,  yielding  a 
high  proportion  of  the  best  cuts. 
Slaughtered  at  sizeable  weights, 
their  pigs  provide  a  high  percent¬ 
age  of  carcasses  suitable  for  top 
grade  bacon.  This  specialised  type 
of  pig  quickly  brought  them  to  the 
top  of  the  market,  so  that  for  many 
years  they  have  supplied  most  of 
the  bacon  consumed  in  these 
islands,  and  that  position  still  ob¬ 
tains  today. 

By  contrast,  few  of  our  pigs 
compare  for  conformation ;  we 
have  no  definite  type  for  bacon  in 
the  sense  that  the  Danes  have,  and, 
even  in  the  comparatively  simple 
matter  of  weight  today,  with  a 
premium  of  4s.  a  score,  scarcely 
two  pigs  in  every  three  are  being 
marketed  within  the  prescribed 
weight  range  of  40  lb.,  wide  as 
it  is. 

Carcass  Grading 

We  had  made  some  progress 
towards  improvement  of  our  pig 
meat  when  the  war  came  and  all 
that  could  then  matter  was  weight 
of  production.  But  without  at¬ 
tention  to  quality,  increased  pro¬ 
duction  in  itself  would  not  be  a 
worthy,  nor  would  it  be  likely  to 
prove  an  economic,  ideal  for  the 
future.  Having  consulted  the 
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farmers’  and  trade  representatives, 
the  Ministry  of  Food  have  come  to 
recognise  this,  and  they  therefore 
decided,  after  a  lapse  of  nearly 
eleven  years,  to  re-introduce  car¬ 
cass  grading  last  month.  It  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  moderate  in  the  first 
year  and,  perhaps  over  three 
years,  unless  the  feedingstuffs 
position  deteriorates  in  the  mean¬ 
time,  to  return  to  something  like 
pre-war  level. 

The  Ministry’s  proposed  maxi¬ 
mum  back  fat  measurement  for 
this  year,  2h  in.,  is  more  than  the 
limit  for  mere  grade  “  C  ”  pigs  in 
pre-war  days,  and  so  it  should  be 
appreciated  by  producers  that  pigs 
which  barely  satisfy  this  condition 
will  be  far  from  first  grade.  How¬ 
ever,  it  will  be  a  small  step  in  the 
•right  direction  and,  from  the 
psychological  viewpoint,  probably 
in  all  the  circumstances  the 
soundest  way  of  developing  pro¬ 
ducer  interest. 

To  the  trade,  it  has  seemed  most 
illogical  and  been  most  disap¬ 
pointing  that,  in  spite  of  the  ap¬ 
parently  keen  demand  for  our 
bloodstock  from  abroad,  the 
general  run  of  pigs  marketed  in 
Great  Britain  for  commercial  pur¬ 
poses  at  any  time  in  the  past  fifty 
years  has  lacked  the  uniformity 
and  consistency  of  quality  and 
weight  such  as  the  Danes  have 
been  able  to  maintain.  True,  the 
pig  has  been  the  subject  of  con¬ 
siderable  British  research  from 
time  to  time,  but  it  has  often  not 
been  thought  necessary  to  carry 
research  to  a  proper  conclusion, 
namely,  to  the  carcass  stage. 

Export  of  Breeding  Stock 

VV’hile  appreciating  the  value  of 
the  export  trade  in  pedigree  pigs, 
with  us  it  would  seem  it  is  more 
fashionable  and  commendable  to 
export  bloodstock  than  to  concen¬ 
trate  on  the  detail  of  home  com¬ 
mercial  requirements.  How  many 
pedigree  breeders  would,  at  any 
time  in  our  history,  have  made  a 
serious  point  of  looking  for  boars 
from  strains  with  good  carcass 
grading  regords  behind  them? 
Their  interest  is  so  often  limited 
to  show  successes  and  numbers 
reared  per  litter. 

It  is  evident  that,  in  the  matter 
of  the  pig,  the  Danes  have  for 


long  put  main  emphasis  on  the 
requirements  of  their  bacon  ex¬ 
port  trade,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
they  would  in  no  circumstances 
export  pedigree.  Yet  when  they 
first  looked  seriously  to  our  mar¬ 
ket,  their  native  pigs  were  not  to 
be  compared  with  ours.  VVe  had 
much  better  blood  to  draw  on,  and 
indeed,  to  develop  their  own 
strains,  the  Danes  made  consider¬ 
able  use  of  our  blood,  and  they 
still  value  it  very  highly  today.  If 
the  reports  of  their  national  litter 
tests  are  taken  as  a  guide,  I'hey 
have  developed  both  the  Landrace 
and  the  Large  WTiite  breeds  to  a 
state  of  perfection  unrivalled 
throughout  the  world.  This  was 
achieved  over  the  many  years 
when  the  availability  of  feeding¬ 
stuffs  was  more  or  less  compar¬ 
able  to  that  in  Great  Britain. 

Denmark  Leads  Again 

Already  Denmark  has  almost 
recovered  her  pre-war  standards 
of  production,  and  in  1950,  in¬ 
creasing  her  pig  population  by  31 
per  cent,  over  1938,  not  only  did 
she  supply  more  of  our  ration  than 
we  did  ourselves,  but  she  had  a 
huge  export  trade  with  Germany 
and  other  Continental  countries. 

What  of  the  Future  ? 

It  seems  certain  that  our  pig  in¬ 
dustry  will  always  have  to  face 
the  possibility  of  keen  competition 
from  Denmark  and  other  overseas 
sources,  and,  within  limits,  it  is 
only  healthy  that  it  should.  Even 
now,  however,  it  should  be  real¬ 
ised  that  consumer  choice  is 
worthy  of  the  producer’s  earnest 
attention  if,  as  conditions  im¬ 
prove,  the  industry  is  to  deserve 
public  confidence  and  a  bigger 
slice  of  the  home  market — a  mar¬ 
ket  which,  it  has  been  estimated, 
has  a  potential  annual  consump¬ 
tion  of  eight  to  ten  million  pigs,  or 
say  nearly  four  times  the  present 
home  output. 

A  good  type  pig,  as  far  as  food 
conversion  is  concerned,  is  at  least 
as  economical  as  a  poor  type,  and 
if,  by  extra  care  in  selection  and 
feeding  technique,  its  value  to  the 
producer  and  the  consumer  can  be 
increased,  so  much  the  better. 

(Concluded  on  page  408) 
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Measuring  Vacuum  in  Canned  Goods 

J.  C.  Morpeth,  B.Sc.,  A.R.I.C. 

British  Food  Manufacturing  Industries  Kesearch  Association. 

The  most  commonly  used  method  of  measuring  the  vacuum  in  canned  goods  is  that  of  puncturing 
the  can  or  the  tin  lid  of  a  glass  vessel  with  a  vacuum  gauge  fitted  with  a  hollow  steel  needle 
enclosed  in  a  rubber  ferrule.  Other  methods  have  been  suggested,  but  the  puncturing  gauge 
method  remains  the  most  convenient,  although  it  is  liable  to  give  erroneous  results.  As  a  result 
of  investigations  carried  out  with  the  object  of  obtaining  more  accurate  results,  a  new  and 
improved  vacuum  gauge  has  been  designed. 


Apart  from  the  calibration  or 
mechanical  faults  of  the  punc¬ 
turing  gauge  itself,  there  is  always 
present  an  error  due  to  the 
presence  of  air  at  atmospheric 
pressure  in  the  gauge.  On  measur¬ 
ing  the  vacuum  in  a  package  with 
an  ordinary  can-piercing  gauge, 
the  value  obtained  from  the  scale 
reading  is  that  resulting  from  the 
mixture  of  air  in  the  gauge  with 
that  in  the  headspace  of  the  pack. 
It  therefore  follows  that  any 
measurement  of  ^'acuum  obtained 
with  the  puncturing  gauge  is 
always  lower  than  the  true  value 
to  an  extent  depending  upon  the 
internal  volume  of  the  gauge  and 
the  volume  of  the  headspace  in 
the  can.  The  smaller  the  volume 
of  the  headspace  in  a  can,  the 
greater  is  the  error  in  gauge  read¬ 
ing  with  an  ordinary  vacuum 
gauge. 

This  defect  of  the  ordinary  can¬ 
piercing  gauge  has  long  been 
known  to  chemists  and  technolo¬ 
gists  in  the  canning  industry.  It 
was  again  forcibly  brought  to 
their  notice  during  the  last  war 
when  certain  canned  foods  pre¬ 
pared  under  Government  con¬ 
tracts  were  required  to  be  packed 
under  a  specified  minimum  degree 
of  vacuum.  Canned  foods,  heat 
exhausted  or  cold  vacuumised, 
which  should  have  given  the  re¬ 
quired  degree  of  vacuum,  were 
found  not  to  possess  this,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  available  method  of  test¬ 
ing. 

Outcome  of  Investigations 

The  British  Food  Manufactur¬ 
ing  Industries  Research  Associa¬ 
tion  was  asked  to  investigate 
methods  for  more  accurately 
measuring  the  vacuum  in  canned 
foods.  The  modified  vacuum 
gauge,  now  known  as  the  FIRA 
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gauge,  was  the  outcome  of  this 
investigation  and  collaboration 
with  the  Budenberg  Gauge  Com¬ 
pany,  who  are  now  manufactur¬ 
ing  the  instrument.  The  gauge 
has  been  patented  in  England  and 
certain  other  countries. 

Calculation  of  Gauge  Error 

The  theoretical  errors  in  the 
gauge  readings  when  a  gauge  of 
known  internal  volume  is  used  to 
measure  the  vacuum  in  the  head- 
space  of  known  volume  can  be 
simply  calculated  from  the 
formula 

P(Vi  +  V2)  =  piVi  -t-p2V2 

where  Vi  =  Internal  volume  of  the 
gauge. 

V2  =  Volume  of  the  head- 
space  in  the  can. 
pi  =  Pressure  of  air  in  the 
gauge  (atmospheric). 
p2  =  Pressure  of  gas  in  the 
can.  (The  pressure  is 
equal  to  atmospheric 
pressure  minus  the 
vacuum). 

P  =  Final  pressure  in  the 
can  when  the  can  and 
gauge  are  connected. 

Assuming  that  a  gauge  has  an 
internal  volume  of  5  ml.  (a  not 
uncommon  value)  and  that  the 
barometric  pressure  is  30  in.  of 
mercury,  the  vacuum  which  would 
be  read  from  the  gauge  when  used 


on  cans  of  known  headspace  and 
vacuum  have  been  calculated  with 
the  results  shown  in  Table  i. 

From  these  theoretical  results  it 
is  apparent  that  the  greatest  errors 
will  result  when  the  true  vacuum 
in  the  can  is  high  and  the  volume 
of  the  headspace  is  small.  With 
low  vacuum  the  error  is  not  so 
great  provided  the  headspace  is 
large,  but  when  the  volume  of  the 
headspace  approaches  that  of  the 
gauge,  the  relative  error  again  be¬ 
comes  great. 

Calculating  the  Vacuum 

It  is  possible  to  calculate  the 
true  vacuum  in  a  can  from  the 
vacuum  gauge  indication  as 
normally  obtained  provided  the 
internal  volume  of  the  gauge  is 
known,  and  also  the  volume  of  the 
headspace  can  be  accurately 
measured.  The  measurement  of 
the  volume  of  the  headspace  in  a 
can  is  not,  however,  a  simple 
matter.  As  in  most  cases  the 
actual  volume  is  governed  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent  by  the  de¬ 
gree  of  vacuum  because  of  the 
flexibility  of  the  lid  of  the  can,  an 
accurate  determination  of  the  head- 
space  volume  by  direct  measure¬ 
ment  would  not  be  possible. 

Suppose,  however,  that  hav¬ 
ing  made  a  determination  of  the 
vacuum  in  a  can  in  the  usual 
manner  with  a  puncturing  gauge, 
a  second  known  volume  of  air  at 


TABLE  I 

Theoretical  Vacuum  Gauge  Readings  using  a  gauge  of  5-0  ml.  internal 

VOLUME  TO  MEASURE  KNOWN  VACUUM  IN  KNOWN  HEADSPACES. 


True 

Volume  of  Headspace  (ml.) 

Vacuum 

(in. 

100 

75  . 

50 

25 

15 

10 

5 

4 

2 

Mercury). 

25 

23-8 

234 

227 

20-8 

i8-8 

167 

12-5 

ii’i 

7-2 

20 

19- 1 

i8-8 

i8-2 

167 

150 

134 

lO-O 

8-9 

5-7 

15 

143 

14-1 

13  7 

12-5 

11*3 

lo-o 

7*5 

67 

4-3 

10 

9-5 

9  4 

91 

8-3 

7-5 

67 

50 

4-5 

2-9 

5 

4-8 

4-7 

4-6 

4-2 

3-8 

3-4 

2*5 

2-3 

1-5 
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known  pressure  and  at  the  same 
temperature  as  the  headspace  gas 
is  introduced  into  the  system. 
With  the  vacuum  gauge  still  in 
position  on  the  test  can,  a  second 
gauge  reading  is  obtained.  From 
these  two  readings  it  is  possible  to 
calculate  the  original  vacuum  in 
the  can  without  requiring  to  know 
tha  volume  of  the  headspace.  The 
calculation  is  made  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  manner: 

Volume  of  the  headspace  in  the 
can  =  Vc 

Vacuum  in  the  headspace  in  the 
can  =  Pc 

Volume  of  the  gaup  =  Vi 

Volume  of  the  air  introduced 
=  V2 

The  pressure  of  the  air  in  the 
gauge  before  puncturing  the  can  is 
atmospheric;  let  this  pressure  =  p, 
and  let  the  extra  air  introduced  be 
at  the  same  pressure. 


ist  Step. — Piercing  the  can  with 
the  gauge  in  the  normal  manner,  a 
gauge  reading  is  obtained  =  Pa. 

Then  (Vc  + Vi)Pa  =  PcVc  +  Vip 


Because  in  measuring  vacuum  at¬ 
mospheric  pressure  p  is  taken  as 
zero,  the  term  Vip  =  0 


Thus  Vc  = 


Pa  Vi 
(Pc  —  Pa) 


(1) 


2nd  Step. — With  the  gauge  still 
in  position,  a  volume  of  air  V2  at 
atmospheric  pressure  p  is  intro¬ 
duced.  A  second  gauge  reading 
Pb  is  obtained. 


Then  Pb(V’c  -  Vi  -fV'2)  =  Pa(Vc+Vi)+V2p 
(As  before  the  term  V2p  =  0) 


or  Vc  = 


PaVi-PbVi-PbV2 

Pb-Pa 


(2) 


Combining  equations  (i)  and  (2) 

_  V2.Pa.Pb 
V2Pb  +  Vi.Pb-Vi.Pa 


If  Vi  be  made  equal  to  V2,  i.e. 
the  volume  of  the  air  introduced  at 
the  second  step  is  equal  to  the  in¬ 
ternal  volume  of  the  gauge,  then 


Pc  = 


Pa.Pb 

2Pb-Pa 


(3) 


Thus  assuming  that  the  volume  of 
the  headspace  does  not  alter  dur¬ 
ing  the  operations,  it  is  possible  to 
calculate  the  true  vacuum  from 
the  two  gauge  readings  without  re¬ 
quiring  to  know  the  volume  of  the 
headspace  in  the  can. 
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A  p  plied 

I5f 

2iid 

VacHUiu 

Reading 

Reading 

in. 

in. 

in. 

9  1 

6-4 

4  9 

7-9 

57 

18-9 

II-8 

»5 

20- 1 

143 

n-3 

24-0 

172 

13-4 

The  New  Gauge 

In  order  to  admit  the  necessary 
volume  of  air  to  the  system  of 
gauge  and  can,  as  postulated  in 
the  above  theoretical  discussion, 
some  practical  method  is  required. 
In  the  FIRA  gauge  this  has  been 
accomplished  by  providing  an 
auxiliary  air  reservoir  exactly 
equal  in  internal  volume  to  the 
internal  volume  of  the  gauge  itself., 
A  Schrader  tyre  valve,  actuated  by 
a  button  at  the  back  of  the  gauge, 
is  employed  for  effecting  com¬ 
munication  between  this  air  reser¬ 
voir  and  the  gauge  space. 

To  operate  the  gauge,  the 
button  at  the  back  of  the  instru¬ 
ment  is  pressed  and  released, 
thereby  ensuring  that  the  air  in 


The  Budenberg  vacuum  gauge  for  canned 
products. 


the  auxiliary  chamber  is  at  atmo¬ 
spheric  pressure  and  the  chamber 
is  again  closed.  The  can  is  then 
punctured  in  the  normal  manner, 
after  first  moistening  with  water 
the  surface  of  the  rubber  ferrule 
enclosing  the  puncturing  needle. 
When  the  perforation  has  been 
effected,  the  pressure  of  the  hand 
on  the  gauge  is  released  slightly, 
care  being  taken  to  avoid  break¬ 
ing  the  seal  between  can  and 
gauge.  The  metal  case  of  the 
gauge  is  then  gently  tapped,  and 
when  the  in(Ocating  needle  is 
steady  the  gauge  reading  is  noted. 

With  the  gauge  still  in  position 
on  the  can,  the  button  is  again 
depressed  and  released.  The  air 


Error 


Calculated 

JSt 

Calculated 

Vacuum 

Reading 

Vacuum 

in. 

in. 

in. 

9-2 

-27 

4-01 

12-9 

-5-3 

-0-3 

19-3 

—  7-1 

+  0-4 

19-5 

—  0-6 

240 

-6-8 

0 

in  the  reservoir  is  thus  put  in  com¬ 
munication  with  the  internal 
space  of  the  gauge  and  the  head- 
space  of  the  can.  The  gauge  case 
is  again  gently  tapped,  and  the 
second  (and  lower)  gauge  readings 
noted.  From  these  two  readings 
the  true  vacuum  in  the  can  is  cal¬ 
culated  from  the  formula 

True  Varnnm.tst  Reading X  2nd  Reading 
Twice  2nd  Reading— 1st 
Reading. 

In  order  to  obviate  the  trouble 
of  making  this  calculation  arith¬ 
metically,  a  calculator  has  been 
designed,  on  the  principle  of  the 
slide  rule,  from  which  the  true 
vacuum  may  be  read  off  after 
appropriately  setting  the  first  and 
second  gauge  readings. 

Results  with  the  New  Gauge 

Meat  paste  jars  were  filled  with 
water  to  give  a  headspace  of 
approximately  9  ml.,  sealed  un¬ 
der  accurately  known  vacua,  and 
the  vacua  tested  with  the  FIRA 
gauge.  The  results  are  shown  in 
the  table  above.  The  values  re¬ 
corded  under  “  ist  Reading” 
would  be  equivalent  to  those  ob¬ 
tained  with  the  ordinary  punctur¬ 
ing  gauges  in  common  use. 


Our  Conlemporaries 

Articles  published  in  our  associ¬ 
ated  journals  of  the  Leonard  Hill 
Group  this  month  include  the  fol¬ 
lowing: 

”  Heat  Transfer,”  by  F.  P. 
Stainthorp;  “Graphical  Repre¬ 
sentation  of  Extraction  Processes,” 
by  A.  V.  Brancker,  Ph.  D.  {In¬ 
ternational  Chemical  Engineer¬ 
ing-) 

“The  Natal  Sugar  Industry,” 
by  A.  C.  Barnes,  C.M.G.  {World 
Crops.) 

Progress  Reports  on  Chemo¬ 
therapy,  Cosmetics  and  Toilet 
Preparations,  and  Fertilisers  and 
Plant  Nutrients.  {Manufacturing 
Chemist.) 
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The  Use  of  Chemicals  in  Food 


PART  I 


Francis  Aylward,  Ph.D. 


It  was  as  recently  as  1950  that  the  Delaney  Committee  to  investigate  the  use  of  chemicals  in 
food  products  was  created  in  the  United  States.  In  view  of  the  increased  attention  being  devoted 
to  the  subject  in  Great  Britain  at  the  present  time,  this  series  of  articles  on  the  formation  and 
work  of  this  committee  will  be  of  interest. 


JUNE  20,  1950,  will  count  as  an 
important  day  in  the  annals  of 
the  food  industries  in  the  United 
States  since  it  was  then  that  Con¬ 
gress  created  a  ‘  ‘  Select  C oinmit- 
tee  to  Investigate  the  l^se  of 
Chemicals  in  Food  Products." 
The  Speaker  apjxjinted  seven 
members  of  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  under  the  chairmanship 
of  Mr,  J.  J.  Delaney.  This  "  De¬ 
laney  Committee  "  began  its  work 
in  September  1950  and  continued 
throughout  November  and  Decem¬ 
ber. 

The  interim  report'  of  nearly 
nine  hundred  pages  is  an  import¬ 
ant  document  recording  the  views 
and  opinions  of  many  witnesses 
from  both  within  and  without  the 
food  industries.  A  summary^  of 
the  findings  has  also  been  pub¬ 
lished." 

The  establishment  of  the  De¬ 
laney  Committee  was  no  accident. 
It  was  the  sequel  to  a  series  of 
other  events  over  the  past  fifteen 
years  and  it  may  be  useful  to  out¬ 
line  the  background  which  is  in¬ 
dispensable  to  a  full  understand¬ 
ing  of  current  American  con¬ 
troversies  on  food. 

Food  and  Drug  Act,  1938 

The  story  goes  back  to  the 
period  1937-38  when  new  legisla¬ 
tion  was  being  considered,  by 
Congress  with  a  view  to  enlarging 
the  powers  of  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  of  the  F'ederal 
Security  Agency — the  branch  of 
the  United  States  Government 
which  is  concerned,  among  other 
matters,  with  health  and  food 
problems.  A  manufacturer  had 
decided  to  put  on  the  market  a 
liquid  preparation  of  sulphanil- 
amide  and  looked  round  for  a  suit¬ 
able  solvent.  Unfortunately  he 
chose  di-ethylene  glycol,  made  240 
gallons  of  the  preparation,  and 
distributed  it  widely.  Reports  of 
deaths  soon  began  to  reach  Wash- 
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ington;  these  were  traced  to  the 
"Elixir  of  Sulphanilamide  "  and 
before  all  samples  had  been  with¬ 
drawn  from  the  public  more  than 
a  hundred  people  had  died. 

There  was  nothing  wrong  with 
the  sulphanilamide  but  the  manu¬ 
facturer  had  omitted  to  carry  out 
toxicity  tests  on  the  di-ethylene 
glycol;  had  he  done  so  he  would 
have  learnt  that  it  was  highly 
jx)isonous.  In  response  to  the 
public  reaction.  Congress  pro¬ 
ceeded  immediately  to  amend  the 
draft  of  the  legislation  under  con¬ 
sideration,  and  added  clauses, 
commonly  called  the  "  new  drug 
section  "  which  requires  the  user 
or  manufacturer  who  wishes  to  in¬ 
troduce  a  new  product  to  submit  to 
the  F'ederal  Security  Agency  ade¬ 
quate  evidence  that  the  drug  is  safe 
for  use  under  the  directions  and 
the  conditions  set  out  on  the  label. 

The  Act  as  it  was  finally  passed 
in  1938  included  the  following 
section :  ‘  ‘  The  term  ‘  new  drug  ' 
means  any  drug  the  composition 
of  which  is  such  that  such  drug  is 
not  generally  recognised'  among 
experts  qualified  by  scientific 
training  and  experience  to  evalu¬ 
ate  the  safety  of  drugs  as  safe  for 
use  under  the  conditions  pre¬ 
scribed,  recommended,  or  sug¬ 
gested  in  the  labelling  thereof,  or 
any  drug  the  composition  of  which 
is  such  that  such  drug  as  a  result 
of  investigations  to  determine  its 
safety  for  use  under  such  con¬ 
ditions  has  become  so  recognised 
but  which  has  not  otherwise  than 
in  such  inv’estigations  been  used  to 
a  material  extent  or  for  a  material 
time  under  such  conditions. 

The  key  to  the  work  of  the  De¬ 
laney  Committee  lies  in  the  fact 
that  although  the  Act  as  a  whole 
embraces  both  food  and  drugs, 
the  ‘  ‘  new  drug  section  ’ '  is  con¬ 
cerned  only  with  drugs ;  it  does  not 
apply  to  food  or  drink.  The 
Federal  legislation  is  primarily 


concerned  with  materials  used  in 
"  inter-State  commerce,"  but 
many  of  the  individual  States 
frame  their  own  food  laws  to 
correspond  with  those  enacted  by 
the  central  government. 

The  Bread  Hearings 

An  important  section  of  the 
1938  Act  made  provision  for  the 
fixing  of  "  standards  of  identity  " 
for  certain  foodstuffs,  bread  being 
among  the  first  to  be  considered. 
Following  the  legal  procedure  the 
Federal  Security  Agency  an¬ 
nounced  that  hearings  were  to 
take  place  to  which  all  interested 
parties  could  come  and  express 
their  views,  so  that  standards 
could  be  agreed  upon.  These 
hearings  took  place  in  1941  and 
preliminary  findings  were  pub¬ 
lished  in  1943,  but  because  of  the 
war  they  were  left  in  abeyance. 
In  October  1945  notice  was  given 
of  the  re-opening  of  the  hearings, 
which  then  began  in  November 
1948  and  continued  for  almost  a 
year. 

During  this  period  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  milling  and  bakery 
trade  associations  and  research  in¬ 
stitutes  presented  their  views  as 
also  did  individual  milling  and 
bakery  firms,  together  with  Uni¬ 
versity  research  workers,  food 
consultants,  and  representatives  of 
many  other  groups.  It  was  known 
that  following  the  enquiry  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration 
would  propose  standards  which 
would  include  firstly  a  list  of  com¬ 
pulsory  ingredients  for  bread  and 
secondly  a  list  of  optional  ingre¬ 
dients  which  could  be  used  at  the 
discretion  of  the  baker.  Thus  a 
large  number  of  companies,  which 
sold  products  to  the  baker  sent 
representatives  to  give  evidence  in 
the  hope  that  their  own  products 
would  come  witl)in  the  scope  of  the 
‘  ‘  optional '  ’  section  of  the  defini¬ 
tion. 
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It  is  probably  true  to  say  that 
many  leaders  of  the  bakery  indus¬ 
try  were  somewhat  embarrassed 
by  the  large  number  of  substances 
proposed  for  use.  There  were 
many  raw  materials  of  plant  or 
animal  origin,  such  as  fat,  lecithin, 
milk  powder,  dried  yeast,  and 
soya  flour,  which  are  well  known 
as  bakery  ingredients  and  which 
are  undoubtedly  of  food  value,  but 
there  were  in  addition  a  host  of 
other  substances  suggested  for 
different  purposes.  These  in¬ 
cluded  bleaching  or  improving 
agents  for  flour,  nutrients  or 
stimulants  for  yeast,  softeners 
and  anti-staling  agents,  and 
anti-mould  agents.  The  nutri¬ 
tional  value  of  a  number  of  the 
substances  proposed  was  doubtful 
and,  what  was  even  more  import¬ 
ant,  their  physiological  action  was 
frequently  obscure. 

Surface  Active  Agents 

It  soon  became  clear  at  the  en- 
quiiy^  that  a  variety  of  substances, 
which  can  broadly  be  described 
as  emulsifiers  or  surface  active 
agents,  were  being  used  in  bread¬ 
making  on  an  extensive  scale  for 
various  reasons.  It  was  claimed 
that  these  substances  could  pro¬ 
duce  a  better  loaf  of  a  more  uni¬ 
form  texture;  that  they  produced 
a  loaf  with  a  soft  crumb;  and  that 
they  delayed  staling.  The  evi¬ 
dence  revealed  that  in  many  cases 
the  substances  were  being  adver¬ 
tised  and  used  as  fat  substitutes  in 
breadmaking  and  that  the  amounts 
present  in  the  loaf  were  appre¬ 
ciable. 

The  substances  involved  were  of 
two  widely  differing  types.  In  the 
first  place  there  was  the  group 
typified  by  glycerol  mono-  or  di¬ 
stearate  which  are  products  inter¬ 
mediate  in  composition  between 
glycerol  and  the  naturally  occur¬ 
ring  tri-glycerides.  ^condly 
there  were  many  compounds 
which  do  not  occur  naturally  but 
had  been  synthesised  in  the 
laboratory  and  produced  on  a 
commercial  scale. 

A  clear  distinction  was  rightly 
made  between  the  glycerol  esters 
and  the  remaining  substances  on 
the  grounds  that  the  glycerol  com¬ 
pounds  were  so  closely  related  to 
the  natural  fats  that  it  was  scarcely 
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conceivable  that  they  could  pro¬ 
duce  any  untoward  effects  when 
consumed  in  the  diet.  Cross- 
examination  revealed  that,  how¬ 
ever  correct  this  assumption  might 
be,  experimental  work  to  support 
it  was  meagre.  Furthermore  it 
was  pointed  out  that  although  the 
mono-  and  di-esters  were  present 
in  small  amounts  in  natural  fats, 
the  substances  actually  used  in 
breadmaking  were  prepared  syn¬ 
thetically  by  the  interaction  of  gly¬ 
cerol  and  tri-glycerides  and  were 
in  practice  mixtures  rather  than 
pure  substances.  A  direct  result 
of  the  enquiry  has  been  the  stimu¬ 
lus  to  further  and  more  thorough 
investigations  into  the  chemistry 
and  physiology  of  these  sub¬ 
stances. 

The  other  surface  active  com¬ 
pounds  fall  into  a  number  of 
categories : 

(i)  Poly-oxyethylene  monostearates 
(“  poems  ”)  and  other  esters. 

(ii)  Sorbitan  monostearate  ("spans”) 
and  other  esters  of  sorbitol  or  other 
six-carbon  sugar  acids. 

(iii)  Substances  formed  by  the  re¬ 
action  of  sorbitol  and  poly-oxyethylene 
esters  ("  tweens  ”). 

These  substances  are  analogous 
to  the  glycerides  in  that  a  poly- 
hydric  alcohol  (ethylene  glycol  or 
sorbitol)  is  used  in  place  of  gly¬ 
cerol.  Many  other  compounds 
have  also  been  obtained  as  deriva¬ 
tives  of  four-  and  five-carbon  sys¬ 
tems,  but  these  do  not  appear  to 
be  so  common.  Many  different 
fatty  acids,  including  lauric, 
stearic,  and  oleic,  are  used,  thus 
the  total  number  of  possible  com¬ 
pounds  is  very  considerable ;  more 
than  twenty  compounds  of  the 
above  types  were  at  one  time  pro¬ 
posed  at  the  hearings  for  use  in 
bread. 

Evidence  of  Witnesses 

The  evidence  submitted  in¬ 
dicated  that  many  substances  of 
the  above  formulae  were  in  actual 
use  under  various  trade  names; 
they  differed  in  the  degree  of 
purity  as  well  as  in  the  nature  of 
the  fatty  acids  present.  The  manu¬ 
facturers  and  their  scientific  ad¬ 
visers  were  cross-examined;  in¬ 
dependent  scientific  and  medical 
testimony  was  also  given  and  it 
became  apparent  that  there  was  a 
considerable  element  of  doubt  re¬ 


garding  the  physiological  effects 
of  the  “poems,”  “spans,”  and 
‘  ‘  tweens  ’  ’  on  experimental  ani¬ 
mals. 

Independent  witnesses  urged 
that  at  least  in  some  cases  a  more 
searching  series  of  investigations 
was  desirable  before  the  use  of 
some  of  these  agents  should  be 
sanctioned  in  bread.  A  very  dis¬ 
turbing  feature  of  the  evidence  was 
the  disclosure  of  the  relatively  large 
quantities  of  the  substances  being 
used  and  the  nation-wide  conse¬ 
quences  of  their  distribution  in  a 
staple  commodity  such  as  bread, 
should  they  prove  to  be  harmful. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  bread 
hearings  the  provisional  standards* 
included  the  glycerol  compounds 
as  optional  ingredients  but  omitted 
the  other  substances.  This  does 
not  imply  any  formal  or  final  con¬ 
demnation  ;  it  does  suggest  that  the 
evidence  in  their  favour  was  not 
considered  adequate. 

Apart  from  the  technical  prob¬ 
lems  involved,  the  bread  hearings 
undoubtedly  brought  to  the  surface 
information  regarding  the  changes 
that  had  taken  place  in  American 
bread  in  its  transition  from  the 
farmhouse  kitchen  to  the  modem 
plant  bakery.  Important  issues 
were  raised  which  disturbed  many 
iood  manufacturers  as  well  as 
scientists,  physicians,  and  the 
responsible  officers  of  the  Federal 
Security  Agency  and  thus  the 
ground  was  prepared  for  the  wider 
enquiry  of  the  Delaney  Commit¬ 
tee. 

The  Agene  Problem 

Flour  and  bread  were  precipi¬ 
tated  into  the  news  from  yet 
another  angle  by  the  investigations 
of  Sir  Edward  Mellanby,  who,  in 
December  1946,  described  the 
occurrence  of  canine  hysteria  pro¬ 
duced  by  diets  which  included 
flour  treated  with  nitrogen  tri¬ 
chloride — the  so-called  a  g  e  n  e 
treatment  which  had  been  used  in 
both  Britain  and  America  for 
twenty-five  years  or  more.*  Fol¬ 
lowing  these  experiments,  inten¬ 
sive  research  took  place  in  Britain 
and  also  in  the  United  States.  The 
results  were  confirmed  and  ex¬ 
tended  to  a  number  of  different 
species  of  animals  although  it  was 
impossible  to  demonstrate  any 
effects  on  human  beings.* 
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This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss 
the  agene  problem  in  any  detail. 
The  manufacturers  of  the  product, 
in  conjunction  with  the  American 
milling  and  bakery  trade  associa¬ 
tions,  agreed  voluntarily  to  with¬ 
draw  agene  from  use  and  this 
decision  was  later  codified  in  the 
standards  of  identity  for  bread. 
The  only  verdict  that  can  be  given 
is  one  of  “not  proven,"  but  the 
investigations  had  widespread  re- 
jjercussions  in  so  far  as  they  illus¬ 
trated  some  of  the  main  difficulties 
which  could  arise  in  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  modern  methods  of  food 
processing. 

Nutritional  Experiments 

The  American  people  have  been 
for  many  years  ‘ '  nutrition  con¬ 
scious  '  ’  because  the  basic  facts  of 
nutrition  have  been  taught  in 
schools  and  lecture  halls,  and  ad¬ 
vertisers  have  made  liberal  use  of 
nutritional  concepts  in  placing 
their  products  before  the  customer. 
The  American  has  been  told  time 
and  time  again  that  research  work 
on  animals  has  shown  that  such 
and  such  a  thing  is  true ;  he  knows 
that  animals  have  to  be  used  in 
place  of  human  beings  for  a  very 
large  proportion  of  nutritional  ex¬ 
periments.  It  is  impossible  there¬ 
fore  to  convince  him  that  a 
particular  substance  which  affects 
animals  adversely  should  be  toler¬ 
ated  in  the  Iiuman  diet.  This  may 
be  wrong  scientifically  and  may 
inflict  hardship  on  individuals  such 
as  manufacturers  who  have  acted 
in  good  faith  and  with  perfect  pro¬ 
priety,  but  it  is  a  consequence  of 
popular  education  in  science — and 
in  particular  in  nutrition!  Thus 
although  the  agene  question  was 
settled  when  Congress  set  up  the 
Delaney  Committee,  it  was  one  of 
the  contributory  factors  leading  to 
the  general  enquir\\ 

Mineral  Oil 

Bread  and  confectionery  came 
into  the  picture  for  yet  a  third 
reason — in  connexion  with  the 
dietary  use  of  mineral  oil.  Prior 
to  1941  the  traditional  position 
adopted  by  the  U.S.  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  was  that  this 
substance  was  relatively  harmless 
but,  being  without  food  value,  its 
use  in  fo<^  should  be  discouraged 
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in  so  far  as  it  was  employed  as  a 
worthless  substitute  for  edible  oils 
of  high  nutritional  quality. 

This  attitude  changed  radically 
following  investigations  in  various 
laboratories  and  clinical  depart¬ 
ments.  Evidence  was  published 
in  the  period  1941-45  which  de¬ 
monstrated  that  mineral  oil  used 
as  a  food  ingredient  was  poten¬ 
tially  harmful  in  that  it  interfered 
with  the  absorption  from  the 
digestive  tract  of  the  fat  soluble 
vitamins  A  and  D  and  vitamin  K, 
leading  to  the  possibility  of  de¬ 
ficiency  diseases,  including  those 
associated  with  the  lack  of  calcium 
and  phosphorus,  the  utilisation  of 
which  is  impaired  by  the  absence 
of  vitamin  D.  Clinical  reports 
indicated  that  mineral  oil  could 
be  responsible  for  cases  of  lipoid 
pneumonia  in  infants  and  also  for 
certain  haemorrhagic  diseases  of 
the  newborn. 

This  provided  another  example 
of  a  substance  in  common,  even  if 
limited,  use  for  many  years  now 
proved  to  be  unsuitable  as  a  food 
ingredient.  It  was  clear  that  in 
the  United  States,  as  indeed  else¬ 
where,  mineral  oil  had  been  used 
on  a  fairly  extensive  scale  in  cer¬ 
tain  localities  as  a  fat  substitute 
during  the  war  years.  Mineral  oil 
was  banned  in  the  United  States 
and  also  in  Britain. 


Miscellaneous  Substances 

A  number  of  other  substances 
used  in  foods  had  caused  concern 
to  the  Food  and  Drug  Administra¬ 
tion  and  also  to  the  general  public. 
Many  people  recalled  the  so-called 
“Ginger  Jake"  episode  of  pro¬ 
hibition  days.  This  differed  from 
the  other  substances  described 
above  in  that  it  was  the  product 
of  an  unscrupulous  circle  of  boot¬ 
leggers.  During  the  period  of 
prohibition  certain  medicinal  sub¬ 
stances  were  exempt  from  the  Act 
and  some  hardened  drinkers  began 
to  purchase  Jamaica  ginger  of 
U.S.  Pharmacopoeia  quality.  An 
enterprising  group  decided  that  a 
substitute  for  Jamaica  ginger  was 
in  order  and  began  to  use  tri- 
ortho-cresyl  phosphate  which  was 
put  on  the  market  in  large  quanti¬ 
ties  both  in  bottles  and  in  barrels. 
The  concoction  produced  a  type  of 
leg  paralysis  of  a  {permanent 


nature,  this  becoming  so  common 
that  it  was  known  colloquially  as 
“jake-leg."  Estimates  indicate 
that  the  victims  numbered  some 
25,000. 

Among  the  substances  that  have 
caused  trouble  in  recent  years  are 
monochloracetic  acid,  thiourea, 
and  lithium  chloride.  The  first  of 
these  was  suggested  for  use  as  a 
food  preservative  in  a  French 
patent  of  1933.  An  American  re¬ 
port  concluded  that  this  substance 
was  harmless  ‘  ‘  even  on  continued 
daily  ingestion  by  infants."  On 
suspecting  that  this  verdict  was 
unsound,  the  pharmacologists  of 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
carried  out  investigations  on  rats, 
mice,  and  guinea-pigs  which  de¬ 
monstrated  that  the  monochlor¬ 
acetic  acid  had  an  acute  toxicity 
‘  ‘  comparable  to  such  recognised 
poisons  as  corrosive  sublimate 
(mercury  bichloride),  phenol,  and 
strychnine."  Even  after  this 
announcement  several  products 
containing  the  preservative,  in¬ 
cluding  soft  drinks  and  wines, 
were  sold.  Severe  digestive  dis¬ 
turbances  affecting  large  numbers 
of  people  were  reported  in  army 
camps  and  elsewhere  before  it  was 
possible  to  withdraw  the  adulter¬ 
ated  drinks  from  the  market  and 
to  prohibit  their  use. 

Thiourea  came  to  the  notice  of 
food  manufacturers  in  1937 
through  an  American  patent  which 
suggested  its  use  in  the  prevention 
of  browning  of  cut  sections  of  cer¬ 
tain  citrous  fruits.  It  was  also 
recommended  for  use  as  an  anti¬ 
mould  agent  for  such  fruits  and 
was  effective  when  applied  in 
dilute  solution  to  the  outer  skin  of 
oranges  or  lemons. 

Preliminary  reports  in  the  litera¬ 
ture.  suggested  that  thiourea  was 
harmless,  but  later  investigations 
showed  that  it  was  highly  poison¬ 
ous,  partly  because  of  its  action  on 
the  thyroid  gland  in  preventing 
the  formation  of  thyroxin,  and 
partly  because  of  other  changes 
produced  in  the  liver  and  other 
tissues.  Moreover,  a  striking  dis¬ 
covery  was  made  that  the  thiourea 
in  the  amounts  used  could  pene¬ 
trate  the  skin  of  oranges  and  be¬ 
come  incorporated  in  the  juice. 
The  implications* of  this  were  ex¬ 
tremely  serious,  especially  in  the 
United  States,  because  of  the  large 
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quantities  of  oranges  consumed  given  to  the  mink  faftners.  But  blooded  animals  and  man  when 

and  the  extensive  use  of  the  juice  the  matter  did  not  stop  there.  It  small  amounts  of  residue  are  in- 

in  children’s  diets.  was  only  natural  that  people  corporated  in  their  foods.  Fur- 

In  1946  it  was  learnt  that  thio-  should  begin  to  ask  what  had  hap-  thermore,  practical  methods  of 
urea  was  being  employed  as  an  pened  to  the  human  beings  who  analysis  should  be  available  to 
anti-browning  agent  in  frozen  had  eaten  the  flesh  of  the  chickens,  permit  identification  and  measure- 
peaches.  The  Food  and  Drug  ment  of  residues  that  may  persist 

Administration  recommended  a  Pesticides  and  Food  Crops  on  or  in  consumer  products.  Such 

seizure ;  when  the  peaches  were  fed  Yet  another  series  of  problems  essential  information  is  unde- 
to  rats  the  animals  died  overnight  has  emerged  following  the  exten-  veloped  for  many  of  the  agricul- 
and  autopsy  revealed  pathological  sive  use  of  pesticides  on  an  in-  tural  poisons  now  in  use.”^ 
changes  including  damage  to  the  creasing  scale  during  the  past  ten  The  scientific  and  medical 
lungs.  years.  The  s|)ectacular  success  of  journals  of  the  United  States  have 

Lithium  chloride  is  another  sub-  D.D.T.  in  the  control  of  insects,  published  during  the  past  few 
stance  which  came  to  the  notice  of  and  the  consequent  reduction  in  years  many  other  editorial  notes  as 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  infections  among  troops  serving  well  as  papers  embodying  the 
following  its  use  in  certain  food  overseas,  was  followed  by  the  results  of  investigations  into  the 
preparations  designed  for  people  widespread  adoption  of  D.D.T.  toxicity  or  possible  toxicity  of 
who  had  been  placed  by  their  for  many  purposes  in  the  post-war  chemical  substances  which  might 
physicians  on  a  low  salt  (NaCl)  years.  As  Dr.  Paul  Dunbar  of  be  incorporated  in  foods  either  by 
diet.  Lithium  chloride  was  the  U.S.  Food  and  Drug  Adminis-  accident  or  by  design.  As  will  be 
assumed  to  be  harmless  because  of  tration  has  said,  the  extensive  seen,  the  range  of  foodstuffs  in- 
its  close  relationship  to  the  corre-  military  use  of  D.D.T.  probably  volved  is  wide — from  bread  and 
sponding  sodium  and  potassium  created  the  impression  that,  al-  flour  confectionery  to  milk — and 
compounds,  but  investigation  though  it  was  a  potent  insecticide,  through  the  pesticides,  to  the  whole 
showed  that  after  the  subject  had  it  was  harmless  to  human  beings.  field  of  agricultural  products, 
been  on  a  low  sodium  chloride  diet  Biochemical  investigations  show  No  one  has  suggested  that 
for  some  time,  the  salt  content  of  that  D.D.T.  is  fat-soluble  and  reputable  manufacturers  would 
the  body  was  reduced  and  at  this  tends  to  accumulate  in  body  fats  knowingly  add  harmful  substances 
stage  lithium  chloride  in  the  diet  to  a  degree  that  may  ultimately  to  food  but  some  disquiet  has  been 
became  highly  toxic.  Its  use  had  produce  injury.  Toxicity  tests  in-  expressed  regarding  what  was 
to  be  abandoned.  dicate  that  a  level  of  five  parts  per  described  as  an  “  outlaw  fringe.” 

million  in  the  diets  of  rats  may  Over  and  above  all  this  is  the 
Use  of  Synthetic  Hormones  produce  slight  but  definite  damage  realisation  that  a  new  approach  is 

A  public  health  hazard  of  a  to  the  liver.  Furthermore,  experi-  nece^ry  to  the  problem  of 
different  nature  has  arisen  from  ments  on  cattle  revealed  that  cows  toxicity  and  that  in  the  first  in- 
the  use  of  synthetic  hormones  in  exposed  to  D.D.T.  might  excrete  stance  there  must  be  a  recognition 
poultry  production.  Following  it  in  the  milk  within  twenty-four  of  our  ignorance  regarding  the 

scientific  reports  many  farmers  in  hours  of  the  time  of  exposure,  a  biochemical  effects  of  many  of  the 

the  United  States  have  begun  to  level  of  two  parts  per  million  being  newer  chemical  compounds, 
insert  pellets  of  hormones  in  the  reached  in  forty-eight  hours.  It  was  inevitable  that  articles 

necks  of  chickens  and  turkeys  and  The  results  of  investigations  on  should  appear  in  the  general  press 
have  found  certain  economic  and  D.D.T.  and  many  other  pesticides  and  that  public  opinion  through 
other  practical  advantages — the  led  the  council  on  Foods  and  Congress  should  express  the  need 

hormones  cause  certain  metabolic  Nutrition  of  the  American  Medical  lor  a  general  enquiry.  The  stage 

changes  leading  to  the  deposition  Association  to  issue  a  statement  in  was  set  for  the  establishment  of  the 

of  fat.  January  1950  which  included  the  Delaney  Committee. 

This  unfortunately  became  following:  {To  be  continued) 

linked  with  another  minor  but  ‘  ‘  The  introduction  of  new  syn- 

relatively  important  section  of  thetic  pesticides  offers  promise  for  references 

agriculture,  namely  mink  farming,  increasing  the  nation’s  food  supply 

in  that  a  circular  issued  by  the  and  improving  health  through  the  ‘ 

U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  control  of  insects  and  other  pests.  investigate  the  Use  of  Chemicals  in 

had  suggested  that  full  use  should  Past  experience,  however,  indi- 

be  made  of  the  by-products  of  cates  that  poisons  cannot  be  used  ,  invwtigatfon  o?  the 
chicken  farming  for  mink  feeding.  safely  on  food  crops  without  the  in  Food  Products.  Union  Calendar 

^me  mink  breeders  subsequently  development  of  certain  funda-  Government  ^^ntin^Sit  wYshl 

began  to  feed  their  animals  on  the  mental  knowledge  concerning  the  ington,  January  3.  1951. 

heads  and  necks  of  chickens  poison.  What  these  materials  will  *  Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act.  Sec- 

which  had  been  treated  with  hor-  do  to  pests  and  food  crops  and  to  Washington.  June  25, 

mone  pellets  and  in  a  number  of  workers  who  handle  them  must  be  «  Federal  Register.  August  8.  1950. 

cases  the  mink  became  sterile.  A  known  and  there  must  be  de-  ‘  British  M^iad^  joumai.  1946,  14,  885: 

Bill  was  introduced  to  Congress  veloped  also  a  knowledge  of  what  .  j  ^^tktio'n!  1948.  36,  15. 

suggesting  that  compensation  be  these  materials  will  do  to  warm-  ’  /.  Am.  Med.  A..  January  28,  1950. 
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Condensation  on  Refrigerated  Surfaces 


An  imf)ortant  factor  in  the  stor¬ 
age  and  transport  of  food  is  the 
loss  of  weight  which  may  be 
caused  by  evaporation  from  the 
produce,  and  the  problem  in  the 
storage  of  perishable  foods  is  to 
control  this  water  loss.  Under 
equilibrium  conditions  the  weight 
of  evaporation  from  the  stored 
material  is  equal  to  the  rate  of 
moisture  condensation  on  the 
space  cooling  surfaces.  Frost 
accumulates  if  the  storage  con¬ 
ditions  are  such  that  the  cooling 
surfaces  have  to  be  maintained  at 
a  temperature  below  freezing 
point.  The  effect  of  this  frost  de¬ 
posit  is  to  insulate  the  pipes 
thermally  and  at  the  same  time  to 
change  the  geometrical  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  cooler,  causing  a  pro¬ 
gressive  deterioration  in  cooler 
performance  by  an  amount  de¬ 
pendent  on  the  amount  of  frost 
growth. 

The  problem  was  first  analysed 
by  Hardy  in  1937,  and  Part  I  of  a 
recently  issued  report*  deals  with 
the  general  theoretical  considera¬ 
tions.  The  analogy  between  heat 
transfer  and  surface  friction  may 
be  extended  to  cover  the  transfer 
of  matter  by  diffusion.  The 
validity  of  the  method  of  analysis 
has  been  tested  by  experiments 
both  on  a  single  wetted  plate  and 
on  banks  of  pipes.  These  experi¬ 
ments,  which  form  the  subject  of 
Parts  2  and  3  of  the  report,  were 
designed  to  cover  a  range  of  con¬ 
ditions  of  operation. 

The  equality  in  rates  of  diffu¬ 
sion  of  heat  and  of  water  vapour 
is  shown  directly  by  the  similarity 
in  the  profiles  of  distribution  in 
the  boundary  layer  at  different 
stations  along  a  flat  plate.  In  the 
case  of  piped  banks,  measure¬ 
ments  were  first  made  of  the  rate 
of  heat  transfer  and  resistance  to 
air  flow  with  the  pipes  dr^^  This 
provided  the  basic  data  required 
to  analyse  the  performance  when 
the  pipes  were  wet  and  allowed 
also  a  comparison  to  be  made  with 
the  data  obtained  by  Crimson. 
The  exf)eriments  were  then  ex- 

•  The  Condensation  of  Water  on  Re¬ 
frigerated  Surfaces.  Fo^  Investigation 
Special  Report  No.  54.  Pp.  34-f-iv. 
Published  lor  D.S.I.R.  by  H.M.S.O. 
Price  IS.  6d.  net. 


tended  to  include  condensation  of 
water  vapour  in  wet  pipes. 

Finally,  a  general  study  was 
made  of  the  frosting  of  the  pipe 
banks.  From  the  experiments 
on  piped  banks  seven  different 
designs  of  cooler  were  used,  rang¬ 
ing  in  size  from  a  small  experi¬ 
mental  cooler  of  three  banks  of 
eight  pipes  having  a  total  surface 
area  of  33  sq.  ft.  to  a  commercial 
size  cooler  of  52  banks  of  ten  pipes 
having  a  total  surface  area  of 
1,930  sq.  ft. 

The  results  show  clearly  the 
falling  off  in  overall  heat  con¬ 
ductance  and  increase  in  resist¬ 
ance  to  airflow  with  increasing 
frosting  of  the  cooler  surfaces. 
Although  the  experiments  were 


The  appearance  of  a  supplement* 
to  Swift's  food  Administration 
will  be  welcomed  by  those  who 
look  to  this  book  for  guidance. 
This  work  having  been  written  in 
1946  and  published  early  in  1947, 
many  changes  have  since  been  in¬ 
troduced  into  food  law,  notably 
the  passage  of  the  Food  and  Drugs 
(Milk,  Dairies,  and  Artificial 
Cream)  Act,  1950,  and  the  Milk 
(Special  Designations)  Act,  1949. 

Much  of  this  fresh  legislation 
deals  more  with  administrative 
procedure  rather  than  with  a  new 
legal  basis,  but  it  has  entailed  the 
production  of  a  supplement,  which 
is  nearly  half  the  size  of  the  orig¬ 
inal  volume.  Page  references  to 
the  main  work  are  given  largely 
in  the  margin  of  the  supplement 
and  where  the  alterations  are  of  a 
minor  character  this  is  satisfac¬ 
tory  as  it  is  necessary  only  to  look 
up  the  main  work  and  then  to 
glance  at  the  margin  references  in 
the  supplement. 

With  major  alterations,  how¬ 
ever,  the  situation  is  different,  and 
in  the  case  of  Part  IV  of  the  main 
work,  pages  360  to  451,  much  of 
the  original  matter  has  been  so 
altered  that  119  pages  are  required 
to  deal  with  these  in  the  supple¬ 
ment,  which  is,  unfortunately,  not 
indexed.  It  is  presumably  the 
paper  shortage  and  increased  costs 


not  designed  with  the  object  of 
obtaining  data  on  the  thermal  con¬ 
ductivity  of  the  frost  deposit,  the 
results  obtained  have  been  com¬ 
pared  with  the  data  for  natural 
snow.  An  attempt  has  been  made 
to  correlate  the  density  of  the  frost 
deposit  with  the  rate  of  deposition 
and  the  air  velocity  over  the 
pipos'  surfaces. 

The  report  includes  two  appon- 
dices.  One  by  Hardy  analyses 
the  conditions  and  gives  equations 
for  the  calculation  of  the  quantity 
of  airflow  through  and  by-passing 
by  short  circuit  paths  a  bank  of 
frosted  pipos.  The  second  appen¬ 
dix  gives  an  example  of  the  way 
in  which  the  results  given  in  the 
report  may  be  applied  in  practice 
to  predict  the  performance  of  a 
piped  bank  cooler  operating 
under  frosting  conditions. 


of  production  which  have  caused 
the  publishers  and  the  author  to 
bring  out  a  supplement  of  this  size 
instead  of  issuing  a  second  edition. 

The  law  regarding  food  admin¬ 
istration  is  still  very  much  in  a 
state  of  flux,  and  sympathy  and 
admiration  must  be  extended  to 
those  who  endeavour  to  collate 
these  changes  for  the  benefit  of 
their  fellow- workers.  On  the 
other  hand  the  reviewer  feels  that 
a  volume  of  this  typ)e  would  be 
much  more  useful  if  produced  in 
sections,  each  with  their  in¬ 
dividual  indexes  which  can  be 
changed  when  necessary.  It  would 
then  be  a  simple  matter  to  refer  to 
a  small  supplement  for  those 
sections,  where  the  changes  are  of 
a  minor  character,  and  to  delete 
and  insert  a  fresh  section  where 
there  have  been  major  alterations. 

The  author  has  carried  out  his 
work  with  care,  and  anyone  who 
possesses  a  copy  of  the  main  work 
should  not  fail  to  obtain  a  copy  of 
the  supplement,  but  is  it  too  much 
to  hop)e  that  Mr.  Swift  in  his  re¬ 
tirement  will  find  time  to  consider 
the  above  proposition  and  thus 
place  his  colleagues  still  further  in 
his  debt? — T.  McL. 

•  Food  and  Drugs  Administration 
Supplement  to  First. Edition.  By  Stewart 
Swift,  M.B.E.  Pp.  252-t-xi.  Butter- 
worth  and  Co.  (Publishers),  I..ondon. 
Price  15s. 
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The  new  wing  at  the  British  Baking  Industries’  Research  Association,  Ohorleywood. 


B.B.LR.A.  Extends  Research  Facilities 


The  ceremony  of  the  opening  of 
the  new  wing  at  the  British 
Baking  Industries’  Research  Sta¬ 
tion  at  Chorleywood,  took  place  on 
September  5 .  The  extension  to  the 
Association’s  premises  comprises 
a  two-storey  building,  measuring 
60  ft.  by  34  ft.,  with  the  boiler 
house  covering  additional  ground 
at  the  rear. 

Pilot  Scale  Bakery 

On  the  left  of  the  entrance  hall 
is  the  pilot  scale  bakery  which 
occupies  the  full  depth  of  the 
building  and,  in  front,  rises  to 
roof  level.  This  design  has  been 
adopted  to  permit  the  erection  of 
large  plant  for  experimental  work. 
The  first  equipment  on  loan  from 
a  member  for  investigations  on 
dough  retardation  is  already  in¬ 
stalled. 

Also  available  in  this  bakery  is 
a  Despatch  ‘  ‘  Baker  Boy  ’  ’  rotary 
oven  which  is  being  used  for  bak¬ 
ing  tests  and  for  the  study  of  its 
performance  in  relation  to  ovens 
of  the  more  conventional  designs 
used  in  Great  Britain. 

A  commercial  type  electric  oven 
and  a  steam  injector  form  part  of 
the  standing  equipment  of  the 
bakery,  but  the  emphasis  is  upon 
space  in  which  plant  can  be 
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erected.  The  bakery  will  also  be 
used  to  try  out  baking  processes 
under  semi-commercial  conditions, 
although  the  Association  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  seek  the  co-operation  of 
its  members  in  carrying  out  full- 
scale  tests  in  plant  bakeries. 

Constant  Temperature  Room 

From  the  entrance  hall  a  glass- 
panelled  door  under  the  stairs 
gives  access  to  a  small  constant 
temperature  room  with  equipment 


permitting  control  of  temperature 
over  a  wide  range  of  conditions, 
e.g.  below  atmospheric  tempera¬ 
ture  or  tropical  conditions. 

In  this  room  will  be  conducted 
investigations  into  problems  for 
which  temperature  measurement 
is  essential,  such  as  comparative 
creaming  values  of  cake  batters, 
where  mixing  machine  and  ingre¬ 
dients  must  be  brought  to  the  con¬ 
trolled  temperature  before  the 
tests  commence;  also  general 
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Work  in  progress  in  the  test  bskery. 


studies  on  cake  making,  and  the 
effect  of  using  ingredients  at  con¬ 
trolled  temperatures.  Storage 
tests  will  also  be  carried  out  under 
varying  conditions  of  tempera¬ 
ture. 

Facing  the  door  of  the  pilot 
scale  bakery  is  a  corridor  which 
leads  to  the  new  test  bakery  on  the 
right,  with  the  ingredient  store 
and  an  insulated  cool  room  on  the 
left. 

Test  Baker>' 

In  the  test  bakery  is  a  bread 
section  equipped  with  laboratory 
type  Artofex  mixer,  a  prover^ 
controlled  for  temperature  and 
humidity,  and  a  Simon  experi¬ 
mental  oven.  This  section  also 
has  an  American  "National 
Moulder,"  which  permits  the 
moulding  of  bread  on  a  laboratory 
scale  by  mechanical  means, 
thereby  removing  the  variations 
introduced  by  hand  moulding. 
The  confectionery  section  has  at 
its  disposal  a  variety  of  small 
commercial  cake  mixers. 

Both  sections  make  use  of  a  new 
double-deck  thermostatically  con¬ 
trolled  gas-fired  oven.  The 
benches  in  this  bakery  are 
covered  with  Warerite — a  non¬ 
fracturing  plastic,  except  on  the 
portion  where  hot  tins  or  baking 
sheets  are  placed. 

Cereals  and  Analytical  Laboratories 

.  On  the  next  floor,  and  over  part 
of  the  pilot  scale  bakery,  is  the 
new  cereals  laboratory.  Equipped 
with  its  own  constant  temperature 
room,  this  laboratory  houses  the 
EUrabender  Farinograph  and  Ex- 
tehsograph,  recently  acquired  by 
the  Research  Association  under 
the  Technical  Assistance  Scheme 
of  the  E.C.A.  programme,  as  well 
as  the  Chopin  Alveograph  and  the 
Simon  "Research"  Water  Ab¬ 
sorption  Meter,  mixer,  shaper, 
and  Extensometer.  A  Mixograph 
which  was  damaged  in  transit 
from  America  will  be  brought  into 
use  as  soon  as  repairs  can  be 
effected. 

Comparison  of  the  results  ob¬ 
tained  from  these  different  instru¬ 
ments  in  relation  to  flours  for 
bread,  cake,  and  biscuit  manufac¬ 
ture  is  already  in  progress. 

The  analytical  laboratory 
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occupies  the  remainder  of  the 
front  of  the  building. 

In  addition  to  routine  analysis 
of  products  submitted  by  mem¬ 
bers,  in  this  laboratory  are  being 
conducted  investigations  into  the 
retention  of  vitamin  B,  present  in 
flour  when  incorporated  in  baked 
products.  The  presence  of  trace 
metals  in  ingredients  and  wrap¬ 
ping  papers  is  also  being  deter¬ 
mined  as  well  as  the  amounts 
which  may  initiate  or  accelerate 
development  of  rancidity. 

The  transfer  of  these  labora¬ 
tories  to  the  new  wing  has  released 
accommodation  in  the  original 
building,  where  improved  facilities 
are  now  available  for  work  in 
fundamental  research  on  the  many 
problems  relating  to  bread,  cake, 
flour  confectionery,  and  biscuit 
production. 


The  Evolution  of  the  Modem  Pig 

(Concluded  from  page  jgg) 

Even  the  great  lard  producer, 
America,  with  her  abundance  of 
grain,  recognises  today  that  an  ex¬ 
cess  of  fat  on  the  pig  is  too  costly 
in  terms  of  feedingstuffs. 

Some  diehard  producers  will 
contend  that  Denmark  sends  only 
her  best  to  us,  representing  only 
a  small  selected  proportion  of  her 
total  production,  but  if  that  were 
so  and  the  proportion  of  good  type 
pigs  in  Denmark  were  no  higher 
than  in  this  country,  to  send  us 
what  she  does  would  need  several 
times  her  present  total  production. 

Although  grading  is  already  in 
force,  pig  producers  should  have 
benefited  by  taking  a  serious  in¬ 
terest  in  any  reputable  carcass 
competitions  that  came  their  way, 
and  by  seeing  how  pigs  they  sent 
for  slaughter  graded  out  at  the 
factory,  being  ever  on  the  alert  to 
check  any  bad  trends  in  their 
breeding  and  deficiencies  in  their 
feeding  technique  that  thereby 
came  to  light.  They  must  be  con¬ 
cerned  as  to  how  best  to  use  the 
pig  to  help  balance  the  diet  of  the 
consumer  who,  it  is  certain,  could 
at  this  moment  do  with  more  pro¬ 
tein  in  the  way  of  wholesome 
meat;  if  the  job  is  done  well,  there 
should  be  a  tremendous  and  last¬ 
ing  future  for  pig  production  in 
this  meat-hungry  country. 


How  America  is  Fed 

How  does  the  large  volume  of 
foodstuffs  consumed  in  America 
reach  its  users?  What  parts  and 
activities  make  up  the  industry, 
the  largest  in  the  country,  that 
performs  this  huge  task  of  distri¬ 
bution? 

In  a  new  book*  twenty-two 
leaders  of  the  grocery  industry, 
each  a  recognised  expert  in  his 
field,  have  combined  to  give  a 
thorough  and  comprehensive 
coverage  of  every  phase  of  the  in¬ 
dustry. 

The  whole  gamut  of  food  in¬ 
dustry  practice,  from  the  time 
the  farmer  sells  his  crop  until  the 
consumer  buys  food  supplies  at 
the  retail  counter,  is  covered  com¬ 
pletely  and  authoritatively  in 
down-to-earth,  practical  language. 

They  separate  this  complex  in¬ 
dustry  into  its  most  easily  under¬ 
stood  working  parts,  describe 
them  accurately,  and  show  their 
relations  one  with  the  other.  They 
discuss  problems  and  practices  of 
many  branches  of  the  industry, 
including  such  diverse  topics  as 
chain-store  merchandising,  dis¬ 
plays,  wagon  route  selling,  pack¬ 
aging  for  the  mass  market,  public 
relations,  and  co-operative  store 
practices. 

In  clear,  concise  language  the 
lay  reader  can  understand,  the 
behind-the-scenes  story  of  many 
food  marketing  operations  is  told, 
each  contributor  lifting  the  curtain 
on  that  p)ortion  of  the  industry 
with  which  he  is  affiliated  in  a 
frank  and  searching  analysis 
which  reveals  the  innermost  work¬ 
ings  of  his  particular  field. 

With  this  book  the  newcomer 
to  the  industry  may  learn  the 
principles  of  food  merchandising, 
and  those  already  making  their 
livelihood  in  it  may  see  the  busi¬ 
ness  in  its  broadest  and  most  pro¬ 
gressively  developed  aspects. 

In  addition,  the  book  provides 
invaluable  information  for  those 
concerned  with  the  relations  of 
the  food  industry  with  the  national 
economy  and  the  American  pub¬ 
lic,  and  for  all  interested  in  the 
present  -  day  means  by  which 
America  is  fed. 

*  Food  Marketing.  Edited  by  Paul 
Sayres.  Pp.  xii+335.  McGraw-Hill  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  London.  Price  42s.  6d.  net. 
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A  bottling  plant  at  Houston,  Texas,  displays  the  machinery  within. 


Design  ior  Mechanical  Handling 

The  automatic  handling  of  1,200  bottles  a  minute  involves  designers  in  problems  of  layout 
which  demand  fresh  ideas.  An  American  firm  of  architects  and  engineers,  who  were  faced 
with  this  task  in  constructing  a  bottling  plant  at  Houston,  Texas,  decided  to  experiment 
with  a  new  plan  suggested  by  the  parent  manufacturing  company. 


^HE  basic  idea  of  a  new  plan 
-*■  for  a  bottling  plant  was  to 
focus  plant  on  a  "  drive-through 
building  "  with  fifteen  lanes  where 
trucks  could  load  and  unload  with¬ 
out  reversing  and  with  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  manual  handling. 

After  plans  had  been  drawn  up, 
a  model  was  made  for  study,  and 
as  a  result  of  this  a  full  scale  mock- 
up  was  constructed,  consisting  of 
lane  with  functional  machinery, 
which  was  tested  with  actual 
trucks  and  bottle  cases. 

The  results  of  these  tests  were 
used  as  a  basis  for  the  final 
scheme,  which,  it  is  estimated, 
saves  as  many  as  44,000  manual 
case  handling  movements  a  day, 
as  well  as  saving  time  and  provid¬ 
ing  overnight  parking  space  for 
the  fleet  of  trucks. 

Bottling  plant  in  the  main  build¬ 
ing  is  given  almost  ‘  ‘  shop  win¬ 
dow"  prominence;  a  ceiling  high 
strip  window  runs  the  entire  length 
of  this  front  wall,  and  is  free  of 
the  structural  columns  which  rise 
behind  it.  Between  this  and  the 
drive  through  section  the  bottle 
storage  department  is  situated,  so 
that  bottles  may  be  added  to  or 
taken  from  the  conveyor  as  it 
passes  through. 

The  main  conveyor  passes  at 
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high  level  into  the  factory  type 
loading  building,  where  secondary 
lines  peel  off  at  intervals  and 
curve  down  to  the  raised  loading 
platforms,  from  which  the  charged 
cases  are  taken.  At  the  far  end 
of  each  platform  empties  are 
placed  on  the  line  and  carried  up 
to  join  the  now  empty  main  con¬ 
veyor  on  its  return  journey. 

This  plant,  which  includes  rail 


loading  dock,  offices,  meeting 
room,  and  all  departments  neces¬ 
sary  for  controlling  the  under¬ 
taking,  has  now  become  the  proto¬ 
type  for  other  buildings  whose 
design  calls  for  similar  facilities, 
it  is  stated  in  No.  2,  1951,  of  the 
American  monthly  Architectural 
Record.  The  design  won  an  award 
from  the  Texas  Society  of  Archi¬ 
tects  in  1950. 


Plan  of  bottling,  storage,  and  part  of  drive-throngh  unit,  with  outline  of  con¬ 
veyor  system.  Black  lines  represent  lines  carrying  charged  crates,  dotted  lines 
those  with  empties.  Arrows  indicate  directional  flow. 
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Aseptic 

An  interesting  resume  of  the 
present  position  of  aseptic  can¬ 
ning  and  high  temperature  steril¬ 
isation  has  recently  been  pub¬ 
lished  {The  Canner,  May  12, 

1951)- 

In  1927,  Dr.  C.  Olin  Ball  and 
his  associates  began  extensive  in¬ 
vestigations  into  high-short  steril¬ 
isation  of  such  products  as  peas, 
diced  vegetables,  mushrooms, 
fruit  juices,  cream  soups,  and 
vegetable  purees.  The  success  of 
their  work  resulted  in  a  patent 
which  covered  methods  for  the 
sterilisation  of  empty  containers, 
of  covers  for  the  containers,  and 
of  food  material  in  bulk.  Other 
operations  were  the  introduction 
of  the  sterilised  food  into  the  steril¬ 
ised  containers^  and  the  sealing  of 
the  containers  with  sterilised  lids. 
All  operations  in  handling  the 
sterilised  objects  until  after  the 
containers  were  sealed  were  per¬ 
formed  under  aseptic  conditions 
which  were  maintained  in  closed 
chambers  by  the  presence  of 
steam  at  atmospheric  pressure. 

A  process  develof)ed  by  Dr. 
Wm.  McK.  Martin  embodies  a 
combination  of  the  principles  of 
high-short  temperature  sterilisa¬ 
tion  and  aseptic  canning  methods. 
It  differs  from  conventional  pro¬ 
cedure  jn  that  the  product  is 
quickly  sterilised  and  cooled 
before  it  is  sealed  in  the  can. 

The  method  comprises  the  fol¬ 
lowing  four  separate  operations 
which  are  carried  out  simultane¬ 
ously  in  a  closed  interconnected 
system  as  a  continuous  process: 
(i)  sterilisation  of  the  product 
under  pressure  at  a  high  tempera¬ 
ture  by  quickly  heating,  holding, 
and  cooling  it  in  a  continuous 
flow  type  pressure  cooker;  (2) 
sterilisation  of  the  containers  and 
covers  with  superheated  steam  or 
other  hot  gas;  (3)  filling  the  cold 
sterile  product  into  the  sterile 
containers;  and  (4)  aseptic  seal¬ 
ing  of  the  containers  with  sterile 
covers.  The  product  is  main¬ 
tained  under  pressure  throughout 
the  sterilisation  process,  and  the 
filling  and  sealing  operations  are 
carried  out  in  an  atmosphere  of 
superheated  steam  or  other  sterile 
inert  gas. 
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Canning 

Another  method  is  embodied  in 
the  equipment  patented  by  Dr. 
Clifcorn  and  associates.  In  this 
equipment,  the  cans  and  covers 
pass  into  a  valve  and  are  carried 
into  a  high  pressure  chamber. 
The  air  is  evacuated  from  the  cans 
in  the  valve  and  the  temperature 
is  maintained  with  steam  at 
300°  F.  in  the  sterilising  section. 
The  cans  and  covers  then  pass 
out  through  another  valve  at  the 
left  hand  end  into  a  low  pressure 
chamber.  The  cans  and  lids  pro¬ 
gress  along  two  different  lines, 
the  cans  going  to  the  filler,  being 
finally  covered  after  being  filled, 
and  proceeding  to  a  clincher. 
This  process  differs  from  that  of 
Dr.  Martin's  in  that  the  lids  are 
clinched  on  with  a  comparatively 
simple  machine  located  in  a  low 
pressure  sterilised  area.  The  cans 
from  the  clincher  pass  out  through 
another  valve  to  the  closing  ma¬ 
chine.  With  this  machine,  lower 
temperatures  are  used  and  the  clos¬ 
ing  machine  does  not  have  to  be 
kept  under  aseptic  conditions,  these 
items  constituting  the  differences 

Good  Food 

In  opening  this  handy  little 
volume,*  which  consists  of  an 
alphabetical  list  of  hotels,  inns, 
and  restaurants  all  over  Britain, 
the  suspicion  that  it  is  a  well-pro¬ 
duced  series  of  advertisements  is 
at  once  allayed  by  a  perusal  of 
the  editor’s  summary.  We  learn 
that  its  contributors  are  members 
of  the  Good  Food  Club  and  that  it 
is  edited  by  Raymond  Postgate, 
its  founder  and  president. 

The  club  consists  of  men  and 
women  who  are  interested  in  pro¬ 
moting  good  eating,  good  drink¬ 
ing,  and  good  service.  They  send 
in  reports  on  each  new  place  they 
discover  and  consider  worthy  of 
recommendation,  and  they  check 
all  the  reports  supplied  by  other 
members.  The  Good  Food  Club 
has  no  organisation,  funds,  or 
officers.  It  does  not  suggest 
hotels  for  individuals  or  engage 

*  The  Good  Food  Guide, 

Edited  by  Raymond  Postgate.  Pp.  x  + 
224.  Cassell  and  Company.  London. 
Price  5s.  net. 


between  this  process  and  the  others 
described. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  high-short 
temperature  process  produces  a 
finished  product  of  better  flavour, 
colour,  and  texture  than  an 
equivalent  process  at  low  tempera¬ 
ture.  The  quality  of  product  is 
the  same  for  large  as  for  small 
containers  irrespective  of  heat 
exchange  properties.  Fruit  and 
vegetable  juices,  purees,  baby 
foods,  tomato  paste,  cream  soups, 
etc.,  can  be  packed  in  large  stan¬ 
dard  size  containers  without  sacri¬ 
ficing  the  advantages  mentioned. 

The  process  has  an  extremely 
wide  latitude  between  adequate 
sterilisation  and  overcooking  and 
overcrowding  or  scorching  the 
product,  thus  permitting  a  wide 
margin  of  safety  in  commercial 
canning  operations. 

Sterilisation  of  the  product  in 
a  continuous  flow  heat  exchange 
type  pressure  cooker  permits 
measurement  and  control  of 
actual  temperatures  attained  by 
the  product  in  the  process;  it  also 
provides  for  efficient  use  of  steam 
and  cooling  water  in  the  various 
operations. 

in  Britain 

in  correspondence,  but  exists  en¬ 
tirely  through  the  voluntary  work 
of  its  members,  and  its  continued 
existence  depends  on  the  thought¬ 
ful  reports  provided  by  them. 

The  wistful  eater  of  IQ51  will 
read  in  this  little  book  an  item, 
characteristic  of  their  general 
nature,  describing  a  Cheshire 
hotel  thus:  “  Well-cooked,  varied 
menu,  good  choice  always.  Try 
their  ‘  Old-fashioned  ’ — a  really 
well-mixed  grill — or  their  ‘  Hang¬ 
over,'  whole,  freshly  grilled 
Dover  sole — so-called  because  it 
literally  hangs  over  the  edge  of 
the  plate.  Service,  polite,  will¬ 
ing,  and  efficient.  Good  cellar 
and  bar.  Lovely  garden.  Lunch, 
4s.  6d.;  dinner,  6s.,  ‘basic’;  for 
d  la  carte  specialities  you  pay  ac¬ 
cordingly.  Teas  not  so  good. 
Rooms,  5s.  Wine  list  varied  but 
high  priced.” 

We  recommend  this  little  pub¬ 
lication  even  to  the  stay-at-home; 
he  may  find  it  a  good  bedside 
book. 
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FAO  Promotes  Fishery  Developments 


Projects  for  fishery  development 
are  forming  an  important  part  of 
the  Expanded  Technical  Assist¬ 
ance  Programme  of  FAO.  Gov¬ 
ernments  of  the  Far  East,  Latin 
America,  and  the  West  Indies 
are  being  given  advice  on  the 
expansion  and  improvement  of 
their  fishing  industries. 

General  appraisal  surveys  of 
fishery  resources,  such  as  are  at 
present  being  carried  out  by 
FAO's  fishery  biologist.  Dr.  E.  C. 
Schweiger  of  Peru,  for  the  de¬ 
velopment,  conservation,  and 
management  of  Ecuadorean  fish¬ 
eries,  will  be  put  into  effect. 

A  preliminary  survey  of  a  less 
detailed  nature  will  be  made  in 
Brazil  by  an  FAO  fishery  special¬ 
ist,  Dr.  C.  J.  Bottemane  of  the 
Netherlands,  to  determine  which 
types  of  technical  assistance  will 
be  needed  to  improve  fishing 
methods  and  increase  domestic 
consumption. 

Two  other  Netherlands  experts. 
Dr.  Arie  van  den  Berg  and  Dr. 
H.  van  Pel,  have  been  sent  to 
Pakistan  to  advise  on  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  fish  harbour  at  Karachi, 
in  order  to  relieve  the  congestion 
of  the  present  port  and  provide 
for  the  larger  mechanised  fishing 
fleet  which  the  Pakistan  Govern¬ 
ment  intends  to  develop. 

Ceylon  is  receiving  assistance  in 
the  mechanisation  of  its  fishing 
fleet  and  gear,  to  increase  produc¬ 
tion  for  local  consumption.  Mr. 
Alan  Glanville  of  England,  who 
has  recently  been  engaged  in  fish¬ 
ing  in  California,  is  handling  this 
assignment. 

Other  specialised  projects  aim 
at  spreading  the  Far  Eastern 
techniques  for  the  growing  of  fish 
in  ponds  to  furnish  a  convenient 
source  of  protein.  A  technical 
assistance  project  of  this  nature 
has  been  under  way  in  Haiti  under 
the  direction  of  S.  Y.  Lin  of  China 
since  November  1950.  Artificial 
ponds  have  been  constructed  and 
these  have  been  stocked  with  carp 
from  the  U.S.A.  and  a  fast-grow¬ 
ing  fish  called  Tilapia  from 
Jamaica. 

Experiments  are  also  being 
carried  out  in  the  rearing  of  in¬ 
digenous  fish  in  the  ponds.  In 
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Thailand,  existing  fish  ponds  are 
operated  mainly  by  residents 
around  Bangkok,  but  the  Govern¬ 
ment  is  anxious  to  increase  fish 
production  for  consumption 
among  peoples  living  in  the  hin¬ 
terland  where  animal  proteins  are 
scarce  and  expensive. 

The  extensive  hake  fishery  of 
the  Chilean  coast  is  being  organ¬ 
ised  in  a  programme  of  conserva¬ 
tion  and  development,  which  in¬ 
cludes  methods  for  increasing 
domestic  consumption  of  this  fish. 

Additional  technical  assistance. 


agreements  between  FAO  and 
governments  are  being  negotiated. 
Among  these  is  an  agreement  with 
the  Government  of  Turkey  cover¬ 
ing  technical  assistance  in  fishery 
biology  and  surveys  to  explore 
latent  'fishery  resources,  in  im¬ 
proving  fishing  and  processing 
methods,  and  in  expanding  local 
markets  for  domestic  catches  of 
fish.  Another  agreement  being 
negotiated  provides  for  expert 
assistance  in  developing  fisheries 
in  the  fresh  and  brackish  waters 
of  the  State  of  West  Bengal,  India, 
to  assist  in  relieving  the  food 
shortage. 


Copper  in  Foods 


The  Report  of  the  Food  Standards 
Committee’s  Metallic  Contamina¬ 
tion  Sub-Committee  recommends 
that  no  exception  need  be  taken 
to  the  presence  of  traces  of  copper 
in  foo^  in  amounts  not  greater 


than  those  set  out  below: 

Parts  per  million 

Beverages  other 
than  wines,  beer, 

and  cider 

. .  2 

Wines,  beer,  and 

cider 

7 

Foods  not  scheduled 

below 

. .  20 

Scheduled  foods; 

Chicory,  dried  or 

roasted 

30 

Cocoa  powder  . . 

..  70 

calculated  on  the 
fat  free  substance 

Coffee  beans  . . 

30 

Colourings 

..  30 

on  dry  colouring 
matter 

Flavourings 

30 

Edible  gelatine . . 

30 

(already  prescribed) 

Pectin,  solid  or 

liquid  . . 

..  30 

Tea 

..  150 

(provisional) 

Tomato  ketchup 

50 

on  the  dried  total 
solids 

(already  prescribed) 

Tomato  pur^e  . . 

. .  100 

on  the  dried 
tomato  solids 

Yeast  and  yeast 

extract 

30 

The  Sub-Committee  px)int  out 
that  from  the  public  health  stand¬ 
point  copper  is  in  a  different  cate¬ 
gory  from  arsenic  and  lead  in  that 
it  is  not  only  essential  in  small 
quantities  to  both  plant  and 
animal  life,  but  is  also  unlikely  to 
be  consumed  in  quantities  greatly 
in  excess  of  nutritional  needs  un¬ 
less  the  conditions  under  which  the 


food  is  processed  are  specially 
conducive  to  copper  contamina¬ 
tion.  They  suggest,  therefore, 
that  while  there  may  be  occasion, 
as  with  edible  gelatine  and 
tomato  ketchup,  to  prescribe 
limits  for  the  copper  content  of  a 
few  foods  which  are  particularly 
liable  to  contamination,  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  imposing  comprehensive 
statutory  limits  should  be  deferred 
pending  further  enquiry. 

For  the  sale  of  shell  fish  and 
Crustacea,  which  have  a  high 
natural  copper  content,  the  Sub- 
Committee  recommend  that  the 
sale  of  such  articles  should  be  per¬ 
mitted — even  in  cases  where  the 
copper  content  is  in  excess  of  20 
p.p.m. — if  it  can  be  shown  that 
the  copper  is  of  natural  occur¬ 
rence. 

The  provisional  limit  of  150 
p.p.m.  proposed  for  tea  was  fixed 
after  consideration  of  reports  from 
the  Tea  Research  Institute  for 
Ceylon  on  the  use  of  copper  fungi^- 
cides  in  the  treatment  of  a  disease 
— known  as  blister  blight — which 
is  seriously  affecting  tea  estates. 
The  limit  is  to  be  reviewed  in  a 
year’s  time. 

Any  representations  which  in¬ 
terested  parties  may  wish  to  make 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Metallic  Contamina¬ 
tion  Sub-Committee  of  the  Food 
Standards  Committee  at  the  offices 
of  the  Ministry  of  Food,  Food 
Standards  and  Labelling  Division, 
47,  Portman  Square,  London, 
W.i. 


News  from  the  Industry 


FORTHCOMING  EVENTS 

The  Chemical  Societ>' 

The  prof^ramme  of  meetinf^s  of  the 
Chemical  Society  from  September 
1951  to  January  1952  have  now  been 
published.  Those  for  London,  all  of 
which  will  be  held  in  the  rooms  of 
the  Society  in  Burlington  House  at 
7.30  p.m.,  are  as  follows  : 

Oct.  i8.  Tildeii  Lecture,  ”  The  Con¬ 
tributions  of  Wave  Mechanics  to  Chem- 
istr\-,”  by  Prof.  C.  A.  Coulson,  D.Sc., 
F.R.S. 

Nov.  I  and  15.  Meetings  for  the  read¬ 
ing  of  original  papers. 

.  Dec.  13.  Tilden  Lecture,  "  Some  Re¬ 
cent  Developments  in  the  Chemistry  of 
Free  Radical  Reactions  in  Solution,” 
by  Prof.  D.  H.  Hey.  D.Sc.,  F.R.l.C. 

Jan.  24.  The  Gustav  Tamann 
Memorial  I.,ecture  by  Prof.  W.  E. 
Gamer,  C.B.E.,  D.Sc.,  F.R.S. 

» 

Chelsea  Polytechnic 

A  course  on  the  chemistry  and 
microscopy  of  food,  drugs,  and  water 
based  on  the  syllabus  of  the  examina¬ 
tion  for  the  Fellowship  of  the  Royal 
Institute  of  Chemistry  (Branch  E) 
will  be  given  for  first  year  students 
at  the  Chelsea  Polytechnic  on  Tues¬ 
days  and  Thursdays,  from  6  to  9 
p.m.  The  course,  which  began  on 
Tuesday,  September  25,  will  extend 
over  two  complete  sessions. 

* 

Royal  Sanitary  Institute 

Included  in  the  meetings  arranged 
by  the  Royal  Sanitary  Institute  are 
the  following : 

Oct.  5.  Papers  on  ”  Problems  of 
Hastings  Water  Supply,  with  particu¬ 
lar  reference  to  Darwell  Reservoir,”  by 
S.  Little,  M.I.C.E.,  and  "  A  Prospect 
of  Public  Health  in  a  Cinque  Port, 
with  particular  reference  to  Food  Hy¬ 
giene,”  by  W.  G.  McDonald,  ^o  be 
held  in  the  Council  Chamber,  Town 
Hall,  Hastings,  at  10.30  a.m. 

Dec.  12.  Paper  on  ”  The  Prevention 
of  Damage  by  Pests:  Progress  in  Ro¬ 
dent  Control,”  by  W.  McAuley  Grade, 
to  be  held  at  the  Institute  at  2.30  p.m. 

« 

Royal  Institute  of  Chemistry 

The  programme  of  meetings 
arranged  by  the  Royal  Institute  of 
Chemistry  for  October  is  as  follows : 

Oct.  I.  ”  Early  Developments  in 
the  Fine  Chemical  Industry — An  His¬ 
torical  Survey  ”  (with  the  London 
Section  of  the  Society  of  Chemical  In¬ 
dustry),  by  J.  C.  Hanbury,  M.A., 
B.Pharm.,  Ph.C.,  at  6.30  p.m.  at  The 
Chemical  Society. 

Oct.  4.  ”  Luminescence  in  Organic 
Chemistry,”  by  C.  G.  A.  Hill,  B.Sc., 
A.R.C.S.,  at  7  p.m.,  at  the  S.E.  Essex 
Technical  College,  Longbridge  Road, 
Dagenham. 
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Oct.  17.  ”  The  Microbiological  As¬ 
pects  of  Egg  Storage  ”  (with  the  Food 
Group  of  the  Society  of  Chemical  In¬ 
dustry),  by  Dr.  J.  R.  Vickery 
(C.S.I.R.O.,  Australia)  at  6.30  p.m. 
at  The  Chemical  Society. 

Oct.  19.  Annual  Dinner-Dance  at 
6.30  p.m.  for  7  p.m.  at  the  Connaught 
Rooms,  W.C.i. 

Oct.  25.  A  discus'sion  on  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  statistical  methods  to  chemis¬ 
try'.  Principal  speakers:  O.  L.  Davies, 
M.Sc.,  Ph.D.,  D.  J.  Finney,  M.A., 
Sc.D.,  D.  R.  Read,  B.Sc.,  F.R.l.C. , 
F.I.S.,  and  E.  C.  Wood,  Ph.D., 
A.R.C.S.,  F.R.l.C.,  at  4  p.m.  at  the 
Waldorf  Hotel,  W.C.2. 


.Institute  of  Packaging 

To  bring  together  members, 
friends,  and  non-members  interested 
in  the  packaging  industry,  the 
Southern  Area  of  the  Institute  of 
Packaging  has  dedded  to  hold  a 
buffet  dance  at  the  Mayfair  Hotel  on 
October  5. 

* 

Wasteful  Practices  to  be  Discussed 

A  conference  on  “  Avoiding  Waste 
in  Distribution  ”  will  be  held  at  the 
Connaught  Rooms,  London,  by  the 
Incorporated  Sales  Managers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  on  October  26,  1951.  There 
will  be  three  sessions,  at  each  of 
which  three  practical  men,  experi¬ 
enced  in  different  sections  of  industry, 
will  outline  their  methods. 

« 

Borough  Polytechnic 

A  series  of  post-diploma  courses 
has  been  arranged  at  the  Borough 
Polytechnic  as  follows : 

Mondays  6  to  g  p.m. — A  series  of  24 
lectures  and  practical  classes  on  micro¬ 
biology’  by  Mr.  L.  D.  Galloway. 

Tuesdays  6.30  to  8.30  p.m. — A  series 
of  ten  lecture  demonstrations  on  hy¬ 
giene  and  allied  topics  given  by  Mr. 
L.  D.  Galloway  and  other  specialist 
lecturers.  This  will  cover  the  dangers 
of  contamination  of  foodstuffs  by  bac¬ 
teria  and  other  micro-organisms,  in¬ 
sects,  and  rodents  and  also  by  chemical 
substances.  Other  topics  covered  will 
be  food  poisoning,  detergents,  and 
modern  equipment  design. 

Wednesdays  6  to  g  p.m. — A  series  of 
nine  lecture  demonstrations  by  special¬ 
ists  in  exhibition  cakemaking.  This 
will  be  followed  in  1952  by  further  de¬ 
monstrations  in  exhibition  breadmak¬ 
ing. 

Wednesdays  6  to  g  p.m.-,— A  series  of 
24  lectures  on  the  chemistry  of  the  in¬ 
gredients  of  the  bakery  trade  and  of 
other  food  products. 

Thursdays  6  to  g  p.m. — A  course  of 
eight  lecture  demonstrations  in  choco¬ 
late  and  sugar  confectionery  given  by 
specialists  from  the  industry. 

The  above  cemrses,  which  are  de¬ 
signed  for  people  with  experience  in 
the  bakery  or  sugar  confectionery  in¬ 
dustry  who  wish  to  obtain  up-to- 


date  information  on  the  various 
topics  covered,  are  additional  to  the 
existing  classes  leading  to  the  City 
and  Guilds  Intermediate,  Final,  and 
Full  Technological  Certificates. 

The  following  series  of  eight 
lecture  demonstrations  has  also  been 
arranged  by  the  Borough  Poly¬ 
technic  : 

Oct.  II.  ”  Manufacture  and  Use  of 
Chocolate  Couverture,”  by  Mr,  J. 
Fredericks. 

Oct.  18.  "  Glucose  and  its  Uses,”  by 
Mr.  J.  Williams. 

Oct.  25.  "  Decorative  Work  and 
Pulled  Sugar,”  by  Mr.  C.  Manzini. 

Nov.  I.  “Colours,”  by  Mr,  C.  R. 
Short. 

Nov.  8.  ”  Flavours,”  by  Mr.  E.  G. 
Cattell. 

Nov.  15.  “  Aerated  Products,”  by 
Mr.  E.  J.  dyne. 

Nov.  22.  ”  Sugar  Boilings  and  Let¬ 
tered  Rock,”  by  Mr.  J.  Broadbent. 

Nov.  29.  ”  ^me  Aspects  of  Sugar 
Boiling,”  by  Mr.  E.  J.  Clyne. 

The  fee  for  the  course  will  be  £1. 
Application  should  be  sent  to  the 
Polytechnic  prior  to  October  11. 


Erections  and  Extensions 

Plans  to  effect  large  scale  exten¬ 
sions  to  their  premises  at  Aintree, 
Liverpool,  are  being  carried  out  by 
W.  and  R.  Jacob  and  Company,  at  a 
total  cost  of  about  £120,000. 

« 

A  new  bottling  hall  and  other  im¬ 
provements  planned  by  J.  Walker 
and  Sons  of  Kilmarnock  are  to  be 
carried  out  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
£500,000. 

* 

A  new  factory  is  to  be  built  at 
Stone,  Staffs.,  by  Quickfit  and  Quartz. 

This  new  factory,  which  will 
substantially  increase  the  company’s 
output  potential,  will  work  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  existing  factory  at 
Stone. 

Chemical  plant,  including  the 
w'orld’s  largest  glass  pipeline  with  a 
diameter  of  18  in.,  will  be  produced  at 
the  new  factory,  which  will  also 
feature  annealing  furnaces  and 
specialised  equipment,  at  present  be¬ 
ing  designed. 

Plans  have  been  drawn  up  by 
Goodleigh  Fisheries  for  the  erection 
of  a  two-storey  building  extension  at 
their  ice  factory  at  The  Docks,  Mil¬ 
ford  Haven. 

Plans  have  been  approved  for  the 
extension  of  Meredith  and  Drew’s 
premises  at  Ellen  Street,  Oldham. 

Extensions  ‘are  being  made  by 
Nestle’s  to  their  premises  in  Trede¬ 
gar  Road,  London,  E.3. 
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“  NAAFI  de  Paris  ” 


Some  of  the  busiest  young  women 
in  Paris  today  are  the  five  British 
NAAFI  girls  working  in  the  canteen 
at  General  Eisenhower’s  h  e  a  d  - 
quarters,  Rocquencourt. 

Together  with  the  French  staff 
comprising  12  chefs,  58  cooks,  waiters, 
dishwashers,  barmen,  and  chars, 
they  have  2,000  cafeteria  and  200 
officers’  restaurant  customers  a  day. 

It  is  to  Britain’s  credit  that  NAAFI 
has  the  colossal  job  of  feeding  the 
12-nation  staff  at  SHAPE. 

Two  senior  NAAFI  officials,  Mr. 
George  Street,  of  Wimborne  St.  Giles, 
Dorset,  and  Mr.  Alexander  Cooper, 
of  Wendover,  Bucks.,  were  posted 
from  Germany  to  supervise  this  huge 
undertaking. 


Dustproofing  for  Floors 

The  menace  of  dust  to  machinery 
and  the  goods  being  manufactured, 
especially  where  the  goods  are  of 
superfine  quality  or  precision  finish, 
is  a  serious  one.  Moreover,  dust  from 
concrete  floors  is  evidence  of  abrasion 
and,  in  due  course,  this  means  time 
wastage,  expense,  and  dislocation  of 
production  while  the  damage  is  re¬ 
paired. 

The  mere  removal  of  such  dust  is 
not  enough;  what  is  needed  is  dust 
prevention. 

The  Surfastal  dustproofing  treat¬ 
ment  has  the  multiple  advantages 
of  removing  the  cause  and  conse- 
q  u  e  n  1 1  y  the  effect  of  dust.  It 
hardens  new  or  old  concrete  or  grano- 
'  lithic  like  steel.  It  renders  these 
surfaces  waterproof,  oil  and  acid  re¬ 
sisting,  and  permanently  free  from 
concrete  dust. 

The  treatment  is  not  merely  a  sur¬ 
face  hardening  but  penetrates  deeply 
into  the  concrete  or  granolithic, 
thereby  increasing  the  life  of  a  floor 
by  many  years.  To  enable  the  manu¬ 
facturers  to  issue  their  full  guarantee 
that  no  concrete  dust  can  be  raised, 
even  under  the  most  exacting  condi¬ 
tions,  the  treatment  is  applied  only 
by  the  company’s  skilled  workmen. 


Punched- card  Control  of  Conveyors 

Sixteen  miles  of  conveyors  in  one 
huge  plant  is  news  in  itself,  but  the 
daring  and  imaginative  way  in  which 
these  conveyors  have  been  used  at  the 
new  Austin  assembly  plant  is  even 
more  impressive. 

This  new  patented  technique  of 
mechanised  storage  (with  storage 
conveyors  moving  up  automatically 
as  a  component  is  taken)  and  feeder 
conveyors  that  supply  the  assembly 
line  with  the  right  parts  in  the  right 
‘order  at  the  right  moment,  under 

!>unched-card  control,  results  from 
ong  collaboration  between  Austin’s 
and  Geo.  W.  King  Ltd.,  who  make 
the  Dual  Duty  conveyors  which  con¬ 
tribute  so  much  to  the  new  system. 
Nearly  twenty  years  ago,  when 
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The  NAA7I  canteen  near  Paris  which  is  run  for  service  men  and  women  of  12  nations 
employed  in  the  SHAPE  organisation . 


King’s  invented  this  conveyor, 
Austin’s  were  among  the  first  to  use 
it.  Today  Austin’s  take  the  lead 
again  in  applying  far-reaching  de¬ 
velopments  on  the  same  principles. 

The  inherent  flexibility  and  versa¬ 
tility  of  the  conveyor  is  now  given  full 
scope.  It  makes  possible  a  system  of 
by-passing  and  sequencing  which,  by 
a  network  of  electrical  controls,  re¬ 
sponds  to  a  pattern  pre-set  by  the 
punchings  on  a  Hollerith  card.  The 
results  are  not  only  a  vast  saving  of 
labour  and  handling  but  a  reduction 
in  overheads  through  the  cutting  of 
component  and  sub-assembly  stocks 
to  a  minimum,  a  control  of  output 
and  stocks  that  make  the  handling 
system  virtually  part  of  the  book¬ 
keeping  system,  and  a  wholesale 
saving  in  paper  work. 

New  methods  in  the  application  of 
conveyors  to  motor-car  assembly  thus 
make  possible  a  new  technique  of  pro¬ 
duction,  one  which  offers  existing 
possibilities  in  other  industries,  such 
as  the  food  industry,  in  various 
branches  of  which  it  has  been  utilised. 
The  system  has  the  advantage  of 
flexibility  and  consequently  adapt¬ 
ability  to  existing  systems.  It  is 
fitting  that  Geo.  W.  King  Ltd.,  with 
their  long  experience  of  designing  and 
making  conveyors,  should  be  so 
closely  associated  with  what  is  clearly 
a  most  important  advance  in  con¬ 
veyor  methods. 


Sweden  Sees  British  Glassware 

British  industrial  plant  in  glass 
was  exhibited  at  St.  Erik’s  Fair,  the 
annual  international  industry  exhibi¬ 
tion  held  at  Stockholm  from  August 
25  to  September  9. 

A  typical  high  efficiency,  all-glass 
vacuum  still,  some  sections  of  18  in. 
diameter  glass  pipeline,  a  12  in.  dia¬ 
meter  heat  exchanger,  and  a  scale 
model  of  a  sulphuric  acid  plant  were 
exhibited  by  Quickfit  and  Quartz  on 
the  stand  of  their  agents,  Gerber  and 
Hesslow. 


Birmingham  Warehouse  Opened 

Correlative  with  their  showrooms 
at  359-361,  Euston  Road,  and  their 
machine  centre,  Liverpool  Road, 
London,  N.l,  F.  J.  Edwards,  Ltd., 
have  now  opened  a  spacious  new 
warehouse  in  James  Street,  Birming¬ 
ham,  3. 

For  the  convenience  of  customers 
in  the  Midlands  and  the  north  of 
England,  stocks  of  sheet  metal  work¬ 
ing  machinery,  presses,  and  machine 
tools  will  be  displayed  there  under 
conditions  permitting  a  full  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  capabilities  of  these 
machines. 


Plans  to  Promote  Kipper  Exports 

The  expansion  of  quick  freezing 
and  cold  storage  facilities  in  the 
north-west  of  Scotland  will  permit  a 
greater  freedom  of  marketing  of  pro¬ 
duce  from  these  areas.  In  Stornoway 
the  Herring  Industry  Board  has 
opened  a  new  quick  freezing  and  cold 
storage  plant  capable  of  quick  freez¬ 
ing  and  chilling  800  boxes  of  kippers 
per  day  and  storing  100  tons  of  boned 
kippers  in  cold  chambers. 

The  importance  of  this  develop¬ 
ment  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  will  help 
to  promote  exports  of  Scottish  kip¬ 
pers  to  the  U.S.A.  and  Canada. 

A  further  development  announced 
at  the  official  opening  was  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  Associated  Stornoway  Kip- 
perers.  This  new  body  will  operate 
co-operatively  to  create  stores  and 
market  points  on  the  mainland  for 
Stornoway  produce  and  so  neutralise 
the  handicap  of  distance  from  which 
Stornoway  has  suffered  in  the  past. 

In  Kinlochbervie  a  company  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Duke  of  Westminster 
has  provided  an  ice  plant  and  cold 
storage  unit  to  handle  the  growing 
volume  of  produce  from  this  port. 
Storage  has  been  provided  for  some 
600  l^xes  of  fish  under  Poulford 
Estates,  whose  function  is  to  assist  in 
expansion  of  the  fishing  industry. 
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Plant  and  Products  for  the  Baker 


WIDE  RANGE  OF  EQUIPMENT  AT  EXHIBITION 


The  principal  products  to  be  dis¬ 
played  by  VV.  J.  Bush  and  Co.  at  the 
Bakers’  and  Confectioners’  Exhibi¬ 
tion  to  be  held  at  Olympia  from  Sep¬ 
tember  29  to  October  4  will  be 
flavours  and  colours  having  a  special 
appeal  to  the  baker  and  confec¬ 
tioner.  These  comprise  the  No.  1 
and  Green  Label  series  of  flavours 
and  the  Combinene  series  of  flavour 
and  colour  compounds.  The  colour 
exhibit  will  include  natural  and  arti¬ 
ficial  colours  in  both  powder  and 
liquid  forms. 

Prominent  among  the  exhibits  will 
be  Buttabelle,  and  Essence  Coconut 
No.  1  quality,  which  has  been  excep¬ 
tionally  popular  during  the  past  few 
years;  also  cream  of  tartar  powder 
Bush  Brand  B.P.  and  V’alex  baking 
cream  powder. 

The  company  are  offering  the  Bush 
Centenary  Cup  for  the  best  entry  in 
Class  .52 — two  dessert  gateaux,  not  to 
exceed  1  lb.  each  in  weight.  An 
assessment  of  flavour  in  both  base 
and  covering  will  be  given  due  con¬ 
sideration. 

The  Cup  will  be  held  for  twelve 
months  by  the  winner,  who  will  re¬ 
ceive  a  small  replica  as  his  permanent 
property.  Ten  guineas  will  be 
awarded  as  second  prize  and  five 
guineas  as  third  prize. 


be  exhibiting  a  register  of  bakeries 
actually  equipped  with  G.E.C.  plant 
so  that  bakers  may,  if  they  wish,  dis¬ 
cuss  the  merits  of  an  appliance  with 
an  actual  user;  in  addition,  samples 
of  goods  baked  in  G.E.C.  ovens  will 
be  delivered  from  time  to  time  at  the 
stand. 

In  the  twelve  years  that  have 
elapsed  since  the  company  last  exhi¬ 
bited  at  this  exhibition,  many  ad¬ 
vances  have  been  made  in  the  design 
of  G.E.C.  equipment.  On  view  will 
be  thermostatically  controlled  three- 
deck  pastry  ovens,  finished  in  vitreous 
enamel,  using  the  most  modern  type 
of  sheathed  wire  element,  as  well  as 
the  latest  Peel-type  baking  oven  with 
such  up-to-date  modifications  as 
thermostatic  control  and  rise  and  fall 
doors. 

Ancillary  equipment  supplied  by 
the  company  and  shown  at  this  exhi¬ 
bition  will  include  industrial  fluor¬ 
escent  lighting  fittings  suitable  for 
bakeries,  and  electric  water  heating 
and  space  heating  apparatus,  both 
requisites  of  the  modern  bakery. 

Electric  baking  ovens  will  also  be 
in  use  throughout  the  exhibition  on 
stands  demonstrating  the  goods  of 
various  food  and  flour  producers. 


Members’  Day  at  East  Mailing 

A  Members’  Day  on  plums  and 
gages  was  held  at  the  East  Mailing 
Research  Station  on  August  23.  The 
programme  consisted  of  talks  in  the 
plantations  on  rootstocks  and  dessert 
gage  varieties  by  Mr.  T.  N.  Hoblyn 
and  Miss  Elizabeth  Glenn.  Other 
papers  presented  were  by  Mr. 
H.  W.  B.  Barlow  in  collaboration 
with  Mr.  A.  P.  Preston,  Mr.  J. 
Crosse,  and  Mr.  A.  F.  Posnette. 


C.R.S.  Increases  Allowances 


The  Morton  air  pressure  whisk. 

The  most  outstanding  exhibit  on 
the  Morton  Machine  Company’s 
stand  will  be  the  latest  design  of  the 
Morton  air  pressure  whisk. 

As  sole  representatives  in  Great 
Britain  for  the  travelling  ovens 
manufactured  by  H.  P.  Den  Boer  of 
Holland,  the  company  will  have  some 
interesting  literature  and  data  to 
offer  in  connexion  with  the  latest  de¬ 
velopments  in  this  field. 

Also  shown  will  be  the  usual  bakery 
and  confectionery  machines  such  as 
Duplex  and  open  pan  Human  Arm 
mixers,  and  a  range  of  vertical  typie 
mixers  (with  attachments). 

* 

In  addition  to  showing  a  wide 
range  of  electric  baking  ovens.  The 
General  Electric  Company  will  also 


Increases  of  up  to  100  per  cent,  in 
the  allowances  paid  for  recovered 
containers  have  been  announced  by 
the  Container  Recovery  Service  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 


Old  New 

Packet  margarine  ..  i^d.  3d. 

Other  fiberites  . .  . .  2d.  4d. 

VV'ooden  l>oxes.  56  lb. 

With  lids  . .  . .  6d.  gd. 

Without  lids  . .  . .  sd.  8d. 

Wooden  boxes.  Up  to 
56  lb. 

With  lids  . .  . ,  3d.  5d. 

Without  lids  . .  . .  2d.  4d. 


Traders  should  note  that  all  con¬ 
tainers  marked  with  the  C.R.S.  em¬ 
blem  should  be  opened  and  stored 
carefully  to  ensure  that  the  maxi¬ 
mum  use  can  be  made  of  existing 
packing  materials.  By  increasing 
their  scale  of  allowances,  C.R.S.  hope 
that  a  record  number  of  containers 
will  be  returned  to  manufacturers. 


Screw  Capping  Machine 

A  completely  automatic  screw  cap¬ 
ping  machine,  which  feeds  the  caps 
from  a  hopper  into  a  selecting  plate, 
has  been  developed  by  The  Auto¬ 
matic  Weighing  and  Packing  Machine 
Co. 

The  bottles,  tins,  or  other  con¬ 
tainers  are  fed  from  a  conveyor  into 
an  intermittently  rotating  rota,  and 
as  they  are  brought  into  position  for 
capping,  one  of  three  chucks  picks  up 
the  cap,  brings  it  round,  and  auto¬ 
matically  screws  down,  releasing  as 
soon  as  the  required  tension  is 
reached. 

The  machine  can  be  supplied  for 
handling  metal,  bakelite,  or  other 
types  of  caps,  different  feed  rotas 
being  changed  in  the  hopper  for 
different  diameters. 

Different  diameters  and  sizes  of 
containers  can  be  handled  on  one 
machine  by  simply  changing  over  the 
feed  rota,  and  adjusting  the  convey¬ 
ing  rails.  The  speed  of  the  unit  is 
up  to  60  per  minute. 

So  far  the  company  have  provided 
for  handling  only  medium  height  of 
containers  up  to  approximately  6  in., 
but  the  same  machine  with  a  filling 
unit  is  being  developed. 


Pressure  Gauge  Association  ^ 

For  some  years  past,  several  of  the 
leading  manufacturers  of  pressure 
gauges  have  been  members  of  the 
B.S.I.  Committee  drafting  the  first 
British  Standard  for  pressure  gauges. 
During  the  discussions  it  became  in¬ 
creasingly  evident  that  the  industry 
could  reap  considerable  advantage  if 
means  were  established  to  enable 
manufacturers  to  contact  one  another 
readily. 

The  British  Pressure  Gauge  Manu¬ 
facturers’  Association  has  therefore 
been  formed,  and  Dixon,  Hopkinson, 
and  Company,  Chartered  Account¬ 
ants,  of  I5a,  Steelhouse  Lane,  Bir¬ 
mingham  4,  to  whom  any  correspon¬ 
dence  should  be  addressed,  have  been 
appointed  secretaries. 
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Gaps  and  labels  on  rum  bottles  are  dried  by  means  ol  an  infra-red  plant. 


Packing  for  Export 

One  of  the  oldest  and  largest  estab¬ 
lishments  in  Ireland  manufacturing 
mincemeat  for  export  is  the  Red 
Breast  Preserving  Co.  (Ireland),  who 
have  been  supplying  the  English 
market  for  some  considerable  time. 
They  possess  a  modern  factory  situa¬ 
ted  at  the  foot  of  the  Dublin  Moun¬ 
tains  about  seven  miles  from  the  City 
of  Dublin. 

This  firm  have  recently  installed  a 
canning  plant  and  intend  packing 
canned  meats  and  fruits  later  this 
year.  They  would  be  pleased  to  dis¬ 
cuss  packing  in  their  factory  for 
English  firms,  and  extend  an  invita¬ 
tion  to  representatives  to  visit  them 
when  in  Ireland. 


New  Laboratory  for  Testing  Ice  Cream 

\  new  laboratory,  which  will  ex¬ 
tend  the  facilities  already  provided 
by  the  existing  analytical  and  chemi¬ 
cal  laboratory,  has  been  opened  by 
Wall’s  at  their  West  London  factory. 

Research,  aimed  at  improving  tex¬ 
ture,  will  be  one  of  the  tasks  of  the 
new  physical  laboratory,  which  will 
be  in  charge  of  Mr.  M.  G.  John,  B.A., 
B.Sc.,  assisted  by  Mr.  J.  Nicol,  B.Sc., 
A.R.C.S.  The  laboratory  will  be 
under  the  general  direction  of  the 
company’s  chief  chemist,  Mr.  George 
H.  Searle. 

In  addition  to  studies  of  ice  cream 
texture,  work  will  include  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  emulsification  and  stabil¬ 
isation  of  liquid  ice  cream  mix. 
Microscopical  studies  of  distribution 
and  size  of  the  fat  globules,  together 
with  such  factors  as  surface  tension, 
will  also  be  undertaken. 

The  laboratory  will  also  control  the 
viscosity  of  the  mix  to  ensure  that  a 
constant  product  is  turned  out.  Elec¬ 
trophoretic  measurements  will  be  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  study  of  emulsions. 

Chocolate  used  for  choc-bar  manu¬ 
facture  will  be  examined  for  viscosity. 
All  possible  efforts  will  be  made  to 
obtain  optimum  fluidity  making  for 
efficiency  in  enrobing  the  ice  cream 
with  chocolate.  Tests  will  be  carried 
out  on  the  batter  for  wafer  manufac¬ 
ture,  which  will  be  examined  for  vis¬ 
cosity  and  surface  tension. 

The  physical  laboratory  will  also 
interest  itself  in  the  company’s  car¬ 
bon  dioxide  plant  which  manufac¬ 
tures  dry  ice  for  refrigeration  during 
transport.  In  this  department,  re¬ 
search  will  aim  at  cutting  down 
wastage  in  recovery  of  flue  gases. 

Equipment  includes  a  low  tempera¬ 
ture  cold  room,  enabling  the  physi¬ 
cists  to  cut  sections  of  ice  cream  and 
examine  them  at  temperatures  as  low 
as  —20*  F.  A  sectilometer  will  be 
used  to  give  an  indication  of  the 
plasticity  of  frozen  ice  cream. 

Apparatus  includes  De  Nouy  surface 
tension  apparatus,  a  set  of  thermo¬ 
couples  for  low  temperature  measure¬ 
ment,  and  a  thixo-viscometer  for 
measuring  viscosity. 
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Infra-red  for  Rum  Bottles 

Infra-red  lamp  plant  manufactured 
by  The  General  Electric  Co.  and  in¬ 
stalled  in  the  premises  of  Hay’s 
Wharf  is  used  to  dry  viscose  caps  and 
gummed  labels  on  bottles  of  rum. 

The  bottles  are  carried  from  the 
bottling  department  on  a  conveyor, 
passing  through  the  14  ft.  long  infra¬ 
red  plant  in  25  seconds,  when  they 
are  ready  for  packing.  The  plant, 
which  has  a  loading  of  18  kW,  con¬ 
sists  of  two  vertical  opposing  rows  of 
lamps  mounted  in  concentrating  re¬ 
flectors  which  may  be  adjusted  in 
height  to  deal  with  large  or  small 
bottles. 


Pumps  and  Power  Transmission 

Boiler  feed  pumps  from  the  “  Aqui- 
tania  ”  formed  a  conspicuous  exhibit 
on  the  stand  of  G.  and  J.  Weir  at  the 
recent  Engineering,  Marine,  and 
Welding  Exhibition  at  Olympia. 
These  pumps  were  installed  when  the 
ship  was  built,  and  are  still  in  ex¬ 
cellent  condition  after  40  years  of 
service,  during  which  the  “  Aqui- 
tania  ”  steamed  about  3,000,000 
miles.  A  pair  of  modern  Weir  direct- 
acting  pumps  and  a  turbine-driven 
feed  pump  were  also  displayed.  A 
two-stage,  two-crank  motor-driven 
air  compressor  with  a  working  pres¬ 
sure  of  450  lb.  /  sq.  in.  was  also 
exhibited,  together  with  an  ammonia 
compressor  for  refrigeration  service. 
With  slight  modification  this  com¬ 
pressor  is  suitable  for  operating  with 
Freon  F  12  refrigerant,  and  is  typical 
of  those  supplied  by  the  company  to 
ships  for  cooling  food  storage  spaces, 
wine  bar  and  drinking  water  cooling, 
and  air  cooling  living  quarters. 

* 

Among  the  principal  exhibits 
shown  by  Crofts  (Engineers)  were 
Ritespeed  geared  motors  and  reduc¬ 
tion  gears,  split  taper  bushed  V- 


pulleys,  and  the  company’s  Patent 
BOM-L  clutch,  of  much  interest  to 
machine  tool  makers. 

A  special  display  was  devoted  to 
the  working  arrangement  of  mechani¬ 
cal  clutches;  visitors  were  able  to  see 
in  detail  all  operating  features  of  the 
company’s  Airflex  clutch. 

A  fine  example  of  Crofts’  facilities 
for  fabricated  steel  constructional 
work  was  also  on  show. 


How  to  Make  Coffee 

A  consumer  survey  carried  out  by 
the  Coffee  Buyers’  Association  re¬ 
vealed  that  the  commonest  fault  in 
coffee-making  is  that  insufficient 
coffee  is  used. 

For  this  reason  a  standard  coffee 
measure  has  been  designed  to  simplify 
measuring,  the  proportion  of  coffee  to 
water  recommended  being  four  level 
measures  per  pint  of  water. 


Meat  Puddings  Earn  Dollars 

Nearly  100,000  beafsteak  and 
kidney  puddings,  manufactured  from 
New  Zealand  and  Australian  meat, 
are  on  their  way  from  Brown,  Wills, 
and  Nicholson’s  Beechwood  food  fac¬ 
tory  at  Plymouth  to  V’ancouver, 
British  Columbia.  The  consignment 
is  expected  to  earn  sufficient  dollars 
to  buy  from  dollar  countries  twice  the 
amount  of  meat  which  the  puddings 
contain. 

The  manager  of  the  factory,  Mr. 
L.  H.  Knight,  said  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  gives  the  company  a  replace¬ 
ment  of  this  meat  and  a  bonus  issue 
for  home  production  as  a  reward  for 
getting  dollar  orders.  So  as  to  keep 
the  company’s  name  before  the  public 
in  countries  where  it  had  previously 
built  up  a  market,  permission  has 
been  given  to  export  to  soft  currency 
countries  not  more  than  had  been 
exported  during  the  whole  of  last 
year. 
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The  APV  measuring  can  filler. 

Dairy  Plant  on  Show 

A  number  of  new  and  interesting 
exhibits,  including  a  stainless  steel 
two-stage  milk  evaporator,  will  be 
displayed  by  The  A.P.V.  Company  at 
this  year’s  Dairy  Show. 

Another  prominent  exhibit  will  be 
a  new  type  of  semi-automatic  milk 
tipping  and  weighing  plant  that  is 
already  in  successful  operation  in 
some  recently  equipped  dairies. 

Other  items  are  a  new  large  capa¬ 
city,  high  pressure  Paraflow;  a 
general  purpose  300  gallon  stainless 
steel  processing  vat  fitted  with  agita¬ 
tor  and  recording  thermometer  and 
available  with  various  alternative 
heating  and  cooling  arrangement  in 
the  jacket;  and  two  sizes  of  Paraflow 
short-time  pasteurisation  plant.  The 
three  sizes  of  Paraflows  will  be  shown 
plated  for  many  of  the  duties  to 
which  this  versatile  machine  can  be 
applied  in  dairies  and  in  ice  cream 
and  milk  processing  factories. 

One  of  the  standard  range  of  stain¬ 
less  steel  insulated  milk  storage 
tanks,  milk  pumps,  and  the  foamless 
measuring  can  filler  which  was  shown 
for  the  first  time  in  1949  will  also  be 
exhibited. 


Joint  Management  for  Notts.  Firm 

Chelsea  Food  Products  announce 
that  Alfred  Bird  and  Sons  have  taken 
an  interest  in  Bobbers  Mill,  Notting¬ 
ham,  and  that  a  joint  board  of  man¬ 
agement  has  been  established  to  con¬ 
trol  the  business.  The  manager  of 
Bobbers  Mill,  Mr.  T.  G.  Pemberton, 
will  continue  in  charge  of  production. 


Food  Technology 

Established  as  part  of  the  post¬ 
war  policy  of  the  Ministry  of  Educa¬ 
tion  and  intended  to  provide  ad¬ 
vanced  technological  education  for 
the  food  industry,  the  National  Col¬ 
lege  of  Food  Technology  (Principal, 
Dr.  J.  D.  Mounfield,  M. Sc. Tech., 
Ph.D.,  F.R.I.C.)  is  controlled  by  a 
Board  of  Governors  representative  of 
the  various  interests  concerned. 

Active  steps  are  being  taken  to 
build  a  new  college  in  London,  but  in 
the  meantime  the  Smithfield  College 
of  Food  Technology  is  being  taken 
over  by  the  Governors.  Additional 
premises  nearby  are  being  adapted  to 
provide  accommodation  for  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  new  courses. 

A  provisional  prospectus  has  been 
issued  which  is  almost  identical  with 
the  one  published  in  previous  years 
by  the  Smithfield  College  and  does 
not  indicate  the  full  scope  of  the 
work  to  be  undertaken  by  the 
National  College. 


Sealing  and  Bagging  Equipment 

Intended  for  sealing  any  type  of 
bag,  except  the  heat-seal  varieties, 
the  S.P.  crisp  bag  gumming  machine 
comprises  a  header  tank  filled  with 
liquid  gum  which  is  led  by  two  pipe 
lines  to  revolving  brass  wheels.  By 
means  of  a  wheel  valve,  the  flow 
of  gum  is  regulated  to  drip  on  these 
wheels,  a  rubber  spreader  ensuring 
that  it  is  spread  evenly  over  the 
wheel  faces. 

It  is  only  necessary  to  place  the 
lip  of  the  bag  against  a  wheel  in 
order  to  obtain  the  correct  amount 
of  gum  necessary  for  sealing  pur¬ 
poses.  The  output  of  this  machine, 
which  is  made  by  Scientific  Packag¬ 
ing,  averages  20  to  25  bags  per 
minute  per  operator  and  each 
machine  is  capable  of  feeding  two 
operators  simultaneously. 

Another  development  is  the  Super 
Speedy  bagging  machine  for  pack¬ 
aging  such  goods  as  lollies,  nuts,  and 
novelty  confections.  The  machine 
consists  of  a  curved  chute  into  which 
the  bags  are  loaded  standing  upright, 
with  the  shorter  lip  of  the  bag  facing 
forward.  By  means  of  a  specially 
designed  nozzle,  a  stream  of  air  is 
directed  into  the  first  bag,  blowing 
it  open  ready  to  receive  the  article 
that  is  being  bagged.  The  bag  is 
held  in  this  position  by  small  attach¬ 
ments  until  the  object  is  thrust  into 
the  bag  and  either  drawn  away  or 
the  object  dropped  in  and  its  weight 
allowed  to  cause  the  bagged  article 
to  drop  away  into  a  conveniently 
placed  container. 

Immediately  the  first  bag  leaves 
the  machine,  the  next  bag  is  opened 
by  the  continuous  flow  of  air,  making 
it  ready  to  receive  the  next  article. 
The  machine  is  made  adjustable  at 
all  points  to  accommodate  bags  of 
various  sizes. 


Designed  to  operate  between 
gravity  roller  or  power  driven  con¬ 
veyors  at  different  floor  levels,  the 
Wedco  Aircrush  lowerator  (Prov. 
Pat.  No.  12300  /  50)  manufactured  by 
the  British  Wedge  Wire  Co.,  will 
lower  safely  and  speedily  such  items 
as  cases,  crates,  barrels,  and  bales. 

The  machine,  which  is  fully  auto¬ 
matic  and  requires  no  power  other 
than  gravity,  will  be  welcomed  by 
many  firms  where  floor  space  is  at  a 
premium  because  it  occupies  less  than 
8  sq.  ft. 

It  comprises  a  cylindrical  tube  or 
pillar,  which  extends  from  the  higher 
level  to  the  lower  one  through  a  small 
aperture  in  the  floor,  to  which  is  at¬ 
tached  a  movable  carriage  that  ac¬ 
commodates  the  article  to  be  lowered. 
The  carriage  is  counter-balanced  by 
a  piston  inside  the  tube  and  as  the 
article  rolls  into  position,  its  weight 
takes  the  carriage  down  towards  the 
lower  level.  The  piston  is  drawn  up 
inside  the  tube  and  the  air  that  it 
displaces  escapes  through  a  series  of 
ports.  As  the  carriage  nears  the  end 
of  its  drop  the  piston  passes  the  last 
port  in  the  tube  and  the  resulting  air 
compression  brings  the  carriage  to  an 
air-cushioned  standstill.  At  the  same 
time  it  is  tipped  forward  slightly  and 
the  article  continues  on  its  journey. 

The  carriage  then  begins  to  ascend 
rapidly  as  the  heavier  piston  drops 
down  inside  the  tube  and  air  cushion¬ 
ing  again  takes  place  as  the  carriage 
reaches  its  original  position.  At  the 
same  time  it  trips  a  selector  device 
which  allows  the  next  article  to  roll 
into  position. 

The  number  of  articles  that  can  be 
lowered  per  hour  depends  on  the 
length  of  the  drop;  to  increase  the 
output  the  lowerator  can  be  made  to 
carry  two  cases  at  a  time. 


The  lowerator  in  operation. 

Photo  Greenall  Whitley  and  Co. 
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APPOINTMENTS 

Sir  Felix  Pole,  who  will  take  the 
chair  at  board  meeting's  in  place  of 
Mr.  Eliot  Hodgkin,  who  has  resigned, 
Mr.  R.  G.  W.  Bliss,  and  Mr.  A.  V. 
Price  have  been  appointed  directors 
of  The  Pulsometer  Engineering  Co. 
Mr.  J.  Elliott  has  been  appointed 
secretary. 

* 

At  a  meeting  of  the  board  of  direc¬ 
tors  held  on  August  28,  1951,  Mr. 
Philip  A.  Singleton  was  appointed  a 
director  of  Monsanto  Chemicals. 

Mr.  Singleton  joined  the  Monsanto 
organisation  in  1940  as  a  member  of 
the  Development  Department  of  the 
Merrimac  Division  of  Monsanto 
Chemical  Company,  St.  Louis,  U.S.A. 
A  year  later  he  became  assistant  to 
the  general  manager  of  that  Division 
and  in  1945  as  assistant  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  he  became  the  company’s  chief 
representative  in  Washington.  In 
1949  he  was  appointed  assistant  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  company’s  Foreign  Depart¬ 
ment  in  St.  Louis,  and  on  October  9, 
1950,  he  became  assistant  to  the 
chairman  and  managing  director. 

• 

The  Food  Manufacturers’  Federa¬ 
tion  Incorporated  have  appointed  Mr. 
J.  F.  B.  O’Shea  as  General  Organiser 
of  the  second  British  Food  Fair  to 
be  held  at  Olympia  from  July  5  to  19, 
1952. 

Despite  continual  increasing  costs 
of  labour  and  materials,  it  has  been 
found  possible  to  reduce  the  charge 
for  stand  space  from  27s.  6d.  to  25s. 
per  square  foot. 

« 

Mr.  L.  B.  Scott,  manager  of  Coastal 
Canneries  Lowestoft  cannery,  was  ap¬ 
pointed  a  director  of  the  company  at 
the  last  directors’  meeting. 


Resignation 

The  directors  of  Cerebos  Ltd.  an¬ 
nounce  with  regret  that  after  having 
completed  29  years’  service  as  a  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  company,  the  last  four 
years  as  chairman  and  managing 
director,  Mr.  John  Weedy  has  re¬ 
signed  from  the  board. 

The  directors  have  appointed  Mr. 
W.  Arnold  Innes  to  be  chairman  and 
Mr.  L.  H.  McRobert  to  be  deputy 
chairman  of  the  company. 


Changes  of  Address 

A  move  to  more  spacious  premises 
at  Roman  Wall  House,  1,  Crutched 
Friars,  London,  E.C.3,  has  been 
made  by  P.  Samuelson  and  Co. 

• 

The  London  address  of  W.  and  M. 
Pumphrey,  refined  sugar  manufac¬ 
turers  of  Thornaby-on-Tees  is  now  32, 
Bishopsgate,  London,  E.C.2.  Tele¬ 
phone:  London  Wall  7021. 
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OBITER  DICTA 

•  Blimey,  they’re  going  to 
nationalise  fruit  and  veg.  now 
— never  thought  I’d  end  up  a 
Civil  Servant! — Barroiv  boy 
quoted  in  "  The  Star.” 

•  I  don’t  accept  some  of  these 
wild  ideas  about  agenised  flour. 
W’e  are  working  on  a  change 
from  agenising  to  something 
else,  but  it  will  take  some  time. 
It  is  really  wrong  to  get  people 
worked  up  about  their  bread. — 
Mr.  Maurice  Webb. 

•  I  see  that  the  auctioneers 
found  some  of  Hedy  Lamarr’s 
jewellery  hidden  in  a  coffee-pot. 
That  explains  her  divorces;  her 
coffee  must  have  tasted  ter¬ 
rible. — V.S.  columnist  /.  Kup- 
cinet,  quoted  in  the  "  Evening 
Standard.” 

•  Sulphur  dioxide,  used  as  a 
preservative  by  jam  manufac¬ 
turers,  has  a  corrosive  effect  on 
most  metals  and  it  changes 
lovely  red  berries  into  a  pale 
yellow’  colour.  May  we  hope 
that  similar  action  does  not 
take  place  inside  our  bodies? — 
Correspondent  to  the  “  Chat¬ 
ham  News.” 

•  Foods  which  are  seldom  in¬ 
criminated  as  causes  of  food 
poisoning  are  bread,  butter, 
cheese,  fruit,  and  vegetables. 
So  do  not  fuss  if  your  bread  is 
not  wrapped.  Germs  do  not 
like  its  hard  crust  or  even  its 
soft  inside. — Dr.  Robert  Cruick- 
shank,  writing  in  the  ”  Family 
Doctor.” 

•  Every  Scotsman,  wherever 
he  finds  himself,  must  by  his 
practice  as  well  as  by  his  words 
praise  herring.  Do  not  praise 
the  herring  in  conversation  and 
invariably  order  bacon  and  eggs 
for  breakfast  or,  much  worse, 
bacon  and  sausage. — Mr.  Hec¬ 
tor  McNeil,  Secretary  of  State 
for  Scotland. 

•  Many  thanks  for  your  infor¬ 
mation  that  Americans  are 
forced  to  eat  horsemeat.  Just 
who  do  you  think  you  are  fool¬ 
ing?  Because  you  Limeys  are 
now  feasting  on  mule  meat,  is 
that  any  reason  why  you  should 
try  to  soft-soap  your  citizens 
into  liking  mule  meat  by  say¬ 
ing  that  we  Americans  are 
forced  to  eat  horsemeat  ? — A 
citizen  of  Chicago  in  a  letter  to 
“  The  Meat  Trades  Journal.” 


BOOKLETS  RECEIVED 

A  description  of  laboratory  frac¬ 
tionating  columns  in  commercial  pro¬ 
duction  is  contained  in  a  booklet 
which  has  recently  been  published  by 
Griffin  and  Tatlock.  The  two  types 
of  column  described  were  developed 
during  research  work  early  in  the  war 
by  the  Anglo-Iranian  Oil  Company 
and  are  now  released  for  general  sale. 
The  booklet  also  includes  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  Fenske  Helices  and  Dixon 
gauze  rings,  two  types  of  column 
packing. 

* 

To  mark  the  Festival  Year  and  to 
celebrate  its  own  century  of  progress, 
Thomas  de  la  Rue  and  Co.  recently 
held  a  private  exhibition  at  the  gal¬ 
leries  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Painters 
in  Water  Colours,  a  review  of  which 
is  contained  in  the  latest  issue  of  the 
company’s  journal.  Many  other  in¬ 
teresting  articles  are  contained  in 
this  well-produced  and  illustrated 
journal. 

* 

The  story  of  stainless  steel  and  a 
list  of  members  of  the  Association  are 
included  in  the  contents  of  British 
Made  Products  in  Stainless  Steel, 
which  comprises  the  official  directory 
of  the  Stainless  Steel  Fabricators’ 
Association  of  Great  Britain. 

* 

While  Mastery  of  Measurement,  a 
new  booklet  issued  by  Marconi  In¬ 
struments,  does  not  include  details 
of  the  company’s  complete  range  of 
products,  it  illustrates  the  wide  scope 
of  their  activities  in  the  fields  of  com¬ 
munication  test  gear,  industrial 
measuring  equipment,  and  electro¬ 
medical  apparatus. 

The  wide  applications  of  variable 
speed  drives,  taper-lock  bushes,  and 
V’-belts  are  illustrated  in  a  new  book¬ 
let  published  by  J.  H.  Fenner  and 
Co. 

« 

Industrial  vacuum  cleaning  and 
electrostatic  air  filtering  are  the  sub¬ 
jects  of  two  booklets  which  have  re¬ 
cently  been  issued  by  the  Sturtevant 
Engineering  Co.  The  latter  booklet 
contains  details  of  the  Precipitron, 
which  utilises  the  principle  of  electro¬ 
static  precipitation  to  remove  99-9 
per  cent,  by  weight  of  all  foreign 
matter  contained  in  the  atmosphere. 

A  new  booklet  on  their  grain  con¬ 
veying  and  bin  drying  plant  which 
supersedes  their  former  publication 
on  this  subject  has  also  been  issued 
by  the  company.  Photographs  of 
actual  installations  and  a  diagram¬ 
matic  outline  of  a  typical  plant  are 
included. 

* 

Four  catalogue  sections  have  now 
been  issued  by  Electropower  Gears 
describing  the  company’s  spur  geared 
motors  and  spur  gear  boxes,  all  of 
w’hich  are  now  in  full  production. 
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Fruit  Juice  Producers  Meet 

The  Council  of  the  International 
Federation  of  Fruit  Juice  Producers 
met  in  extraordinary  session  at  Stras- 
bourgf  on  July  7,  1951,  under  the 
Presidency  of  Monsieur  Eggenberger. 

After  having  adopted  the  minutes 
of  the  meetings  held  in  the  past  year, 
the  accounts  for  the  year  1950,  and 
the  budget  for  1951,  the  Council 
heard  an  account  of  the  activities  of 
the  Federation  in  Germany,  Austria, 
Great  Britain,  Belgium,  Chile,  Spain, 
U.S.A.,  France,  Italy,  Israel,  the 
Netherlands,  Luxembourg,  Finland, 
Morocco,  Mexico,  Portugal,  Sweden, 
Switzerland,  and  Turkey. 

The  Council  also  considered  the 
constitution  and  function  of  the 
judicial  and  legislative,  scientific, 
technical,  and  propaganda  c  o  m  - 
missions;  it  discussed  the  organ¬ 
isation  of  the  next  Congress  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  the  admission  of  new 
members  and  to  the  elections  to  the 
directive  committee. 

The  Council  finally  adopted  a  reso¬ 
lution  drawing  the  attention  of 
governments  and  interested  economic 
and  social  organisations  to  the  value 
of  fruit  juices  and  the  necessity  for 
encouraging  their  production  and 
consumption. 


Jersey  Company  Sells  Shares 

A  sale  of  shares  held  recently  at  a 
Jersey  solicitors’  office  included  3,276 
ordinary  shares  of  £1  each  in  the 
Jersey  Canning  Co.  The  auctioneer 
stated  that  a  dividend  of  7^  per  cent, 
had  been  paid  on  these,  and  starting 
at  30s.  ‘the  first  1,000  were  sold  at 
40s.  This  figure  was  subsequently 
reached  for  the  remaining  lots  which 
constituted  the  above  total. 


Representation  of  U.K.  Firms  Abroad 

Commercial  Secretaries  at  His 
Majesty’s  Embassies  and  Legations 
in  foreign  countries  and  United  King¬ 
dom  Trades  Commissioners  stationed 
in  the  Commonwealth  are  constantly 
receiving  enquiries  from  prospective 
buyers  either  for  the  names  of  the 
local  agents  of  United  Kingdom  firms 
from  whom  they  wish  to  purchase  or 
from  prospective  buyers  who  could 
conveniently  be  recommended  to  ap- 
p  r  o  a  c  h  representatives  of  suitable 
manufacturers  in  Great  Britain.  It  is 
helpful,  therefore,  to  overseas  officers 
and  to  the  advantage  of  British  firms 
if  each  post  overseas  has  as  compre¬ 
hensive  a  record  as  possible  of  the 
local  agency  arrangements  of  U.K. 
traders. 

Firms  who  have  not  yet  advised 
Commercial  Diplomatic  Officers  and 
Trade  Commissioners  of  their  agency 


arrangements  abroad  or  who  have  re¬ 
cently  made  changes  in  their  agencies 
are  invited  to  advise  them  now  direct. 
If  they  prefer  to  send  a  list,  in  dupli¬ 
cate,  of  their  agencies  abroad  to  the 
Commercial  Relations  and  Exports 
Department  (Industries  Branch), 
Thames  House  (North),  Millbank, 
London,  S.VV.l,  arrangements  will 
be  made  to  advise  overseas  officers  in 
the  places  where  the  agencies  are 
situated. 

The  Church  and  Half  a  Ton  of  Flour 

The  Cathedral  Church  in  Bergen 
has  asked  the  parish  authorities  at 
V’esteraalen  in  North  Norway  to  re¬ 
lease  it  from  its  obligation  to  send 
half  a  ton  of  flour  every  year  to 
Vesteraalen’s  deserving  poor.  The 
Church  entered  into  this  obligation  in 
1621  when  a  clergyman’s  widow  gave 
a  sum  of  money  on  the  stipulation 
that  the  interest  would  be  used  to 
buy  half  a  ton  of  Hour  every  year  for 
the  poor  in  Vesteraalen. 

In  the  course  of  330  years,  however, 
the  price  of  flour  has  gone  up  so  much 
that  today  the  Cathedral  Church  in 
Bergen  has  to  pay  £13  for  the  half¬ 
ton  which  is  sent  to  Vesteraalen.  In¬ 
terest  on  the  original  bequest,  now 
valued  at  £60,  has  gone  down,  and  at 
2-5  per  cent,  produces  only  £1  10s. 
a  year. 

The  problem  was  worrying  the 
Church  over  a  century  ago,  for  it  ap¬ 
pealed  to  the  courts  to  be  allowed  to 


be  released  from  its  obligation,  but 
after  seven  years  of  legal  delibera¬ 
tions  the  Supreme  Court  ruled  in  1849 
that  the  Church  must  continue  to 
honour  its  obligation  “  now  and  for 
ever.” 

The  appeal  now  made  to  Vester¬ 
aalen’s  parish  authorities  is  under¬ 
stood  to  have  been  fruitless. 

Ireland  Markets  New  Honey  Product 

A  new  honey  product  being  manu¬ 
factured  by  the  Wexford  Beekeepers’ 
Association  is  expected  to  give  a  new 
impetus  to  the  Irish  honey  industry. 

During  processing,  the  honey 
crystals  are  reduced  to  a  liquid 
which,  when  raised  to  a  certain  tem¬ 
perature,  results  in  a  spreadable 
honey  with  the  consistency  of  solid 
cream. 

Seven  tons  of  the  product  have  al¬ 
ready  been  automatically  cartoned  in 
the  Kilcarbery  station  for  home  con¬ 
sumption  only.  The  Association  in¬ 
tends  to  fill  the  increasing  local  de¬ 
mand  before  trying  to  execute  orders 
received  from  abroad. 

When  sales  of  Irish  honey  de¬ 
creased  last  year  because  of  the  un¬ 
popularity  of  comb  honey,  the  Asso¬ 
ciation’s  President,  Major  Loftus 
Bryan,  went  to  America  where  he  ob¬ 
tained  a  recipe  for  the  new  product. 
An  American  firm  has  also  promised 
to  keep  the  Irish  beekeepers  supplied 
with  the  chemical  essential  to  the 
process  for  the  next  20  years. 


Grain  Handling  in  U.S.A. 

BRITISH  TEAM  STUDY  AMERICAN  METHODS 


That  the  American  farmer  himself 
handles  much  of  the  drying  of  com¬ 
bined  grain — a  problem  now  facing 
the  British  grain  industry — as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  pricing  and  marketing  policies 
and  operations  in  the  U.S.  has  been 
reported  by  a  team  of  nine  British 
experts  after  a  three-week  study  of 
American  methods  under  the  Mar¬ 
shall  Plan  technical  assistance  pro¬ 
gramme. 

Mr.  George  H.  C.  Amos,  of  the 
Ministry  of  Food,  said  that  loans  to 
growers  to  hold  wheat  and  other 
grains  on  their  own  farms,  as  well  as 
established  price  differentials  for  dif¬ 
ferent  qualities  of  grain,  encourage 
American  producers  to  clean  and  dry 
grain  on  their  own  farms. 

Commenting  on  the  marketing  of 
grain  in  the  U.S.,  Mr.  Harold  G. 
Lambert,  of  the  Ministry  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  called  attention  to  the  national 
grain  standards,  providing  for  stan- 
d  a  r  d  deductions  throughout  the 
country  for  excess  moisture  and  other 
quality  factors. 

He  was  impressed  by  the  bulk 
handling  of  grain  from  farm  to  ter¬ 


minal,  with  large  saving  in  jute  bag¬ 
ging,  which  is  now  very  scarce  in 
Britain. 

Mr.  Eric  N.  Greer,  of  the  British 
Flour  Millers’  Organisation,  reported 
that  scientists  at  the  U.S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture’s  National  Re¬ 
search  Centre  are  working  on  plans  to 
include  in  the  standards  a  rating  on 
the  nutritional  value  of  grain. 

•  The  American  market  news  system, 
under  which  farmers  throughout  the 
country  can  receive  price  reports 
from  various  grain  markets  several 
times  a  day,  was  reported  by  Mr. 
Archie  Lawrence,  of  the  Ministry  of 
Agriculture,  to  be  a  great  aid  to 
growers  in  selling  grain. 

Noting  details  of  grain  handling 
observed  by  the  team,  Mr.  H.  C. 
Falconer,  Scottish  farmer,  said  that 
with  the  aluminium  scoop  shovel  used 
in  the  U.S.,  farmers  can  shovel  twice 
as  much  grain  in  an  hour  as  with  the 
old  heavy  iron  type. 

All  the  team  members  were  im¬ 
pressed  by  the ‘drying  equipment  and 
mechanical  conveyors  suitable  for 
use  on  the  average  sized  grain  farm. 
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The  breedmaking  operations  In  full  swing. 

Photo  U.S.  Army  Quartermaster  Corps. 


Bakery  on  Wheels 

A  self-contained  mobile  bakery 
complete  with  its  own  lorries  for  pick¬ 
ing  up  baking  supplies  and  delivering 
fresh  bread  to  points  within  a  10-hour 
round  trip  range  has  been  developed 
by  the  American  Army. 

The  former  type  of  field  bakery 
company  could  supply  fresh  bread  to 
40,000  troops  daily,  whereas  the  new 
mobile  bakery  can  supply  96,000  men 
daily.  The  unit  comprises  nine 
trailers  of  which  three  contain  mix¬ 
ing  and  make-up  machinery  and  six 
are  oven  trailers,  each  of  the  mixing 
and  make-up  machinery  trailers  being 
served  by  two  oven  trailers. 

The  oven  chamber  of  one  of  these 
oven  trailers  has  two  decks,  each 
having  two  endless  chain  conveyors 
operated  by  hand  cranks  for  loading 
and  unloading.  Capacity  is  18  bread 
pans,  each  taking  six  two-pound 
loaves  to  a  chamber,  making  36  pans 
in  all.  The  oven  is  fired  by  a  gravity- 
feed,  horizontal  pot-type  burner,  and 
a  blower,  powered  by  a  li  h.p.  electric 
motor,  provides  even  distribution  of 
heat. 

The  baking  cycle  can  be  main¬ 
tained  at  60-minute  intervals,  each 
oven  producing  432  lb.  of  fresh  bread 
per  hour. 


OVERSEAS  ENQUIRIES 
Scientific  Instruments  and  Equipment 

The  British  Consulate  General  at 
Los  Angeles  has  reported  that  The 
Braun  Corporation,  2260,  East  15th 
Street,  Los  Angeles,  are  interested  in 
scientific  items  and  all  instruments 
that  can  he  utilised  in  a  laboratory. 

They  ask  to  be  supplied  with  all 
information,  catalogues,  and  price 
lists  of  articles  that  would  fall  under 
this  general  heading. 

United  Kingdom  manufacturers  in¬ 
terested  in  this  enquiry  should  com¬ 
municate  direct  with  the  Corpora¬ 
tion  at  the  above  address  and  send 
copies  of  their  letters  to  the  British 
Consulate  General,  448,  South  Hill 
Street,  Los  Angeles,  13,  California, 
so  that  they  may  follow  the  progress 
of  the  enquiry. 

* 

Canned  Herrings 

The  United  Kingdom  Trade  Com¬ 
missioner  at  Kingston,  Jamaica,  has 
advised  the  Commercial  Relations 
and  Export  Department  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  that  Mutual  Brokers,  Ltd., 
54,  Church  Street,  Kingston,  Jamaica, 
wish  to  establish  connexion  with  a 
United  Kingdom  firm  of  herring 
canners  with  a  view  to  representing 
them  in  Jamaica. 

United  Kingdom  firms  who  are  in¬ 
terested  in  this  enquiry  should  for¬ 
ward  full  particulars  of  their  pro¬ 
ducts  direct  to  the  company,  giving 
c.i.f.  quotations,  details  of  packag¬ 
ing,  together  with  an  indication  of 
delivery,  and,  if  possible,  specimen 
labels. 
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Supplies  of  Various  Foodstuffs 

The  British  Consulate  General  at 
San  Francisco  has  reported  that  Bet- 
termade  Foods,  5751,  Grove  Street, 
Oakland,  California,  desire  to  supple¬ 
ment  existing  lines  and  are  interested 
in  importing  for  their  own  account 
practically  all  types  of  foodstuffs 
from  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  Oakland  concern  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  1941  and  trades  as  manufac¬ 
turers  and  wholesalers  of  all  kinds  of 
foodstuffs.  They  manufacture  such 
items  as  potato  salad,  macaroni 
salad,  and  wholesale  domestic  and 
imported  foodstuffs.  Distribution  is 
made  by  their  own  delivery  trucks  to 
retail  food  stores  in  the  San  Francisco 
Bay  area. 

Firms  interested  in  this  enquiry 
should  forward  c.i.f.  quotations  in 
dollars  direct  to  the  company. 

* 

Canned  Meat  and  Chocolate  Products 

The  United  Kingdom  Trade  Com¬ 
missioner  at  Montreal  has  reported 
that  Watt  and  Scott  (Montreal)  Ltd., 
78,  de  Bresoles  Street,  Montreal,  wish 
to  obtain  United  Kingdom  agencies 
for  canned  meat;  chocolate  products, 
including  couvertures;  cocoa  powder; 
cocoa  butter;  and  other  foodstuffs 
(non-speciality  items)  suitable  for  dis¬ 
tribution  through  the  grocery  and 
food  manufacturing  trades. 

The  company  have  been  assigned 
the  territory  of  Eastern  Canada,  east 
of  Kingston,  Ontario,  where  they 
already,  represent  two  United  King¬ 
dom  firms,  and  sell  to  manufacturers 
arid  wholesalers  on  commission,  or  on 
their  own  account  on  a  purchasing 
basis. 


Firms  interested  in  this  enquiry 
should  forward  full  details,  including 
quotations  in  dollars  c.i.f.,  terms  of 
business,  etc.,  direct  to  Mr.  W.  R. 
Fraser  of  Watt  and  Scott  (Montreal) 
Ltd. 

Further  information  can  be  obtained 
from  the  Special  Register  Information 
Service  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  Thames 
House  North.  Millbank,  London,  S.W.i. 


Nicolas  Appert  Award 

Given  annually  for  outstanding 
achievement  in  the  field  of  food 
technology  by  the  Chicago  Section 
of  the  Institute  of  Food  Technology, 
the  1951  Nicolas  Appert  Award  was 
made  to  Mr.  A.  E.  Stevenson,  assist¬ 
ant  to  the  general  manager  of  re¬ 
search,  Continental  Can  Co.,  at  a 
recent  dinner  given  in  his  honour. 

During  his  years  in  canning  re¬ 
search,  Mr.  Stevenson  has  added 
steadily  to  a  list  of  important  dis¬ 
coveries  in  the  field  of  canning  tech¬ 
nology.  An  authority  on  the 
chemical  relationship  of  foods  to 
metal  surfaces,  his  work  on  the 
chemical  and  electrolytic  treatment 
of  tinplate  surfaces  for  greater  stain 
resistance  has  been  adopted  com¬ 
mercially. 

He  has  also  carried  out  extensive 
work  on  the  processing  of  foods  and 
was  the  originator  of  the  shaker 
cooker.  A  discovery  of  his  estab¬ 
lished  asparagus  as  an  important 
source  of  relatively  scarce  rutin,  and 
his  studies  relating  to  discoloration 
of  canned  beets,  preservation  of 
colour  in  canned  peas,  and  the  effects 
of  hard  water  in  canning  have  all  led 
to  widespread  practical  application. 
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Machinery  for  Food  Industries 

NINE  THOUSAND  EXHIBITORS  AT  MILAN 


Machinery  for  the  preparation  of 
macaroni  naturally  held  a  prominent 
place  at  the  2tHh  Milan  Fair.  Of  par¬ 
ticular  interest  was  the  continuous 
automatic  press  exhibited  by  the 
Verina  Company  of  Voltri.  This  press 
has  been  desif^ned  particularly  for 
Durum  wheat  flours  but  is  suitable 
for  any  kind. 

Water  and  flour  are  fed  automatic¬ 
ally  into  the  press  and  after  a 
thorough  mixing  in  the  pre-kneading 
chamber  are  passed  through  a 
kneader  in  which  an  endless  worm 
screw  ensures  a  perfect  uniformity  of 
the  resulting  dough.  By  means  of  an 
electric  motor,  the  dough  is  next 
squeezed  through  the  drawplate.  An 
electric  fan  supplies  a  preliminary 
drying  of  the  macaroni.  As  tempera¬ 
ture  plays  an  important  part  at  this 
stage  of  the  production,  the  machine 
has  been  equipped  with  an  ingenious 
w’ater  cooling  system  which  ensures 
proper  temperature  for  all  working 
parts.  This  press  can  produce  a  ton 
of  long  macaroni  in  less  than  seven 
hours  or  a  ton  of  the  short  variety  in 
less  than  six  hours.  . 

Among  the  exhibits  of  intere.st  to 
the  bakery  trade  was  a  gas  oven 
shown  by  Ing.  Polin  and  Co.  This 
oven,  constructed  solely  of  metal, 
consists  of  two  chambers,  one  above 
the  other,  heated  by  a  single  burner. 
Its  temperature  can  be  regulated  with 
great  precision.  The  outer  walls  of 
the  oven  are  insulated  and  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  gas  is  remarkably  low. 
There  is  a  valve  for  discharge  of 
water  vapours  and  the  front  of  the 
oven  is  equipped  with  thick  plate 
glass  windows  which  permit  constant 
supervisipn. 

An  ingenious  machine  for  wrapping 


New  Coffee  Process  Reported 

The  Foreign  Crops  and  Markets  Bul¬ 
letin  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  reports  that  through  the  u.se 
of  a  new  coffee  curing  process,  it  is 
now  possible  to  raise  the  quality  of 
much  of  the  low  grade  coffee  produced 
in  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  elsewhere  to 
equal  the  superior  mild  coffee  pro¬ 
duced  in  Central  America.  The  new- 
process  was  developed  by  a  U.S.  food 
distributing  corporation  as  a  result  of 
five  years’  intensive  research. 

By  reducing  the  time  required  for 
curing  the  coffee  beans,  deterioration 
is  avoided  and  the  average  quality  of 
the  coffee  raised.  The  new  factor  is 
the  use  of  pectic  enzymes  produced 
from  moulds  which  hastens  the  fer¬ 
mentation  of  pulped  beans.  The  en¬ 
zymes  ensure  completion  of  fermenta¬ 
tion  in  from  five  to  ten  hours;  a  sub¬ 
stantial  reduction  from  the  24  to  48 
hours  required  for  spontaneous  fer¬ 
mentation. 


sweets,  exhibited  by  G.  D.,  uses  paper 
or  Cellophane  and  can  also  wrap  bon¬ 
bons  in  two  papers — an  inner  water¬ 
proof  layer  and  an  outer  ornamental 
wrapper.  With  an  output  of  21,000 
bonbons  an  hour,  the  machine  can  be 
easily  adapted  to  any  particular  size 
or  shape  of  sweet. 

.Melzi  and  Co.  of  Milan  exhibited 
a  high  speed  machine  for  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  stuffed  bonbons  and  an¬ 
other  which  packs  the  ready  bonbons 
into  decorated  bags  or  little  baskets. 

A  press  for  the  production  of  cocoa 
butter  at  the  rate  of  a  quarter  of  a 
ton  per  hour  was  displayed  by  Carle 
and  Montanari. 

In  the  food  section  of  the  Fair 
dietetic  products  were  well  represen¬ 
ted.  These  ranged  from  special  jams 
and  preserves  to  sugar  cane  molasses 
and  vitaminised  yeast. 

The  Nuova  Ger  Company  of  Milan 
presented  a  whole  range  of  special 
foods,  such  as  macaroni,  bread, 
biscuits,  caramels,  and  flour,  suitable 
for  people  suffering  from  mild 
diabetes. 

In  a  country  where  both  the  pro¬ 
duction  and  the  consumption  of  olive 
oil  are  greatly  developed,  a  good  deal 
of  attention  was  naturally  devoted  to 
oil  extraction  and  allied  machinery. 
There  was  no  lack  of  pres.ses  and 
pumps  of  various  kinds.  A.  Gaito 
Works  of  Milan  presented  a  complete 
plant  for  extraction  of  oil  by  means 
of  solvents  from  oil  .seeds  and  oil 
cakes,  while  Molteni  Works  exhibited 
an  electric  Ailing  machine,  the  novel 
feature  of  which  is  that  it  measures 
the  oil  by  weight  and  not  volume. 
The  G.  Augusti  factory  exhibited  a 
rotating  quick  acting  automatic 
machine  for  bottling  olive  oil. 


Tomato  Scheme  in  Ireland 

A  recent  development  in  Ireland 
has  been  the  provision  of  cold  houses 
for  the  production  of  tomatoes  in 
the  congested  districts  near  the 
western  .seaboard  under  the  Gael- 
tacht  Gla.s.shouse  Scheme  adminis¬ 
tered  by  the  Irish  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

This  project,  which  is  to  be  con¬ 
siderably  expanded,  is  proving  very 
successful  and  crop  prospects  of  the 
flrst  195  hoiKses,  each  holding  about 
400  plants,  in  the  Gortahork  district 
of  County  Donegal  and  in  Spiddal- 
Inverin-Carraroe  district  of  Conne¬ 
mara,  are  stated  to  be  extremely 
good  this  year. 

The  crops  are  grown  by  poor 
crofters  who  are  otherwi.se  dependent 
solely  on  Ashing  and  what  food  may 
be  grown  on  artiAcial  soil  made  from 
seaweed,  as  the  meagre  soil  on  the 
rocky  ground  there  cannot  by  itself 
support  the  potato  plants  which 


provide  the  staple  diet  of  the  people. 

Department  Inspectors  have  super¬ 
vised  the  erection  of  the  hou.ses,  which 
are  provided  free,  and  keep  in  con¬ 
stant  touch  with  growers  until  they 
are  expert  in  the  management  of  the 
plants. 

Central  packing  stations  are  situ¬ 
ated  at  Gortahork  and  Inverin  where 
tomatoes  are  graded  and  contractors 
take  delivery  of  the  produce. 

The  Irish  Government  has  given 
every  indication  that  it  is  going  to 
encourage  the  indu.strialisation  of 
these  areas  and  the  erection  of  a 
tomato  canning  factory  is  likely  to 
be  their  next  move.  Already  a  .sub- 
department  has  been  established  to 
And  some  antidote  to  the  peculiar 
economic  difliculties,  but  the  pressing 
need  is  .suitable  industrial  work  for 
men  and  women. 

Food  industrialists,  particularly, 
will  be  encouraged  to  give  the  areas 
their  attention  as  it  is  believed  that 
there  is  considerable  .scope  for  the 
establishment  of  factories  for  the 
canning  of  Ash  and  such  foods  as 
may  be  produced  under  glass  and 
from  the  soil  which  is  to  be  substan¬ 
tially  improved. 

Note,  (iaeltacht  is  the  name  given  to 
those  areas  on  the  western  sealKiard  of 
Ireland  where  j>eople  s|)eak  only  Gaelic. 


Irish  Frozen  Beef  Exports 

Under  recently  completed  reci¬ 
procal  trade  agreements,  a  big 
market  is  now-  open  to  Irish  exporters 
of  frozen  beef  not  only  in  Britain 
and  the  l^.S.A.  but  al.so  in  Germany, 
France,  and  other  Continental 
countries. 

The  demand  is  for  boned  beef  cuts 
and  beef  quarters  and  a  great  number 
of  Iri.sh  concerns  are  installing  re¬ 
frigerator  plants  consisting  of  a  chill 
room,  a  blast  freezer,  and  a  low  tem¬ 
perature  store  so  as  to  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  this  export  opportunity. 

This  form  of  meat  export  is  prefer¬ 
able  to  that  of  live  animals  according 
to  the  Irish  Government,  in  that  a 
greater  percentage  of  the  roughly 
£.50  million  worth  of  livestock  ex¬ 
ported  annually  on  the  hoof  could  be 
processed  in  Ireland,  thus  giving  sub¬ 
stantial  employment  and  allowing 
valuable  by-products  to  be  diverted 
back  to  farms  in  the  form  of  feeding- 
.stuffs  and  fertilisers  in  addition  to  in¬ 
dustrial  products. 

Irish  frozen  beef  is  a  comparatively 
new  branch  of  the  meat  indu.stry  in 
Ireland.  Preventing  its  development 
has  been  the  small  number  of  suitable 
ve.s.sel.s  available  for  the  despatch  of 
consignments  as  well  as  the  great 
competition  experienced  from 
countries  who  specialise  in  this  type 
of  meat  export. 

However,  with  a  world  shortage  of 
meat  and  with  Irish  canners  handi¬ 
capped  by  insufficient  supplies  of  tin¬ 
plate,  the  po.ssibility  of  getting  ships 
to  develop  the  trade  is  now  being  con¬ 
sidered  at  Government  level. 
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IVews  from  the  Ministries 


Resignation 

Mr.  W.  Shelton  Smith  has  resigned 
his  appointment  as  Director  of  Public 
Relations  in  the  Ministry  of  Food. 
At  the  Ministry’s  request,  he  has 
agreed  to  remain  in  post  until  after 
his  successor  has  been  appointed. 

Mr.  Shelton  Smith  came  to  the 
Ministry  in  September,  1941,  on 
secondment  from  the  London  Pas¬ 
senger  Transport  Board.  He  became 
Deputy  Director  of  Public  Relations 
in  1942  and  Director  in  January, 
1943.  He  has  also  been  in  charge  of 
the  Ministry’s  Food  Advice  Service. 


Danish  Bacon  Negotiations 

Following  the  recent  negotiations 
in  Copenhagen  and  London  between 
representatives  of  the  Danish  Bacon 
Export  Association  and  the  British 
Ministry  of  Food,  it  is  announced 
that  in  order  further  to  encourage 
the  production  of  bacon  in  Denmark 
the  Ministry  of  Food  has  agreed  to 
increase  the  price  to  2<)2s.  5d.  a  cwt. 
f.o.b.  for  up  to  110,000  tons  in  a  year 
and  for  further  supplies  beyond 
110,000  tons  they  will  pay  300s.  a 
cwt.  f.o.b. 


Standards  for  Meat  and  Fish  Pastes 

The  Food  Standards  (Meat  Paste) 
Order,  19.51,  and  the  Food  Stan¬ 
dards  (Fish  Paste)  Order,  19.51, 
prescribing  standards  of  composition 
for  meat  paste  and  meat  spread  and 
Ash  paste  and  fish  spread  respectively 
have  been  made. 

The  standards,  which  repeat  the 
provisions  contained  until  recently  in 
the  Meat  Products  and  Canned  Meat 
(Control  and  Maximum  Prices) 
Order,  1918,  prescribe  a  minimum 
meat  content  of  55  per  cent,  for  meat 
paste  and  meat  spread  and  a  mini¬ 
mum  fish  content  of  70  per  cent,  for 
fish  paste  and  fish  spread.  The 
tolerance  of  5  per  cent,  previously 
permitted  in  the  Control  Order  is 
discontinued  in  each  instance. 

The  standards  apply  to  both  im¬ 
ported  and  home-produced  pastes 
and  spreads. 

In  making  the  standard  for  fish 
paste  and  fish  spread  the  Minister  has 
had  regard  to  the  recommendations 
of  the  Food  Standards  Committee  and 
to  the  representations  which  were  re¬ 
ceived  following  the  publication  of 
the  Committee’s  proposals  in  June, 
19.59.  The  .standard  for  meat  paste 
and  meat  spread  will  be  examined  by 
the  Committee  in  the  cour.se  of  their 
review  of  meat  products  generally. 

To  allow  reasonable  time  for  the 
di.spo.sal  of  stocks,  the  standards 
pre.scribed  in  the  new  Orders  will 
come  into  operation  (a)  for  sales  by 
the  manufacturers  of  meat  paste  and 
meat  spread  and  fish  paste  and  fish 
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spread  on  September  7,  1931,  and  (b) 
for  sales  by  whole.sale  on  December  7, 
1931. 

Subject  to  the  grant  by  Parliament 
of  an  extension  of  the  Minister’s 
powers  beyond  December  10,  1931,  a 
further  Order  will  be  made  prescrib¬ 
ing  the  date  on  which  the  standards 
will  apply  to  .sales  by  retail. 


Changes  in  Import  Licensing  Control 

Data  concerning  the  changes  in  im¬ 
port  licensing  control  in  connexion 
with  the  unrestricted  imports  of 
some  metal  containers  and  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  a  wide  range  of  other  items  to 
the  “  liberalised  ”  list  are  contained 
in  Notices  to  Importers  Nos.  449  and 
430. 


Imported  Poultry 

The  marking  of  imported  dead 
poultry  under  the  Merchandise  Marks 
Act,  1926,  is  to  be  further  suspended 
as  follows : 

On  importation  until  November  jo, 
1951- 

On  exposure  for  sale  wholesale  and 
by  retail  until  December  31,  1951. 

On  sale  wholesale  and  by  retail  until 
December  31,  1951. 

After  those  dates  wing  tagging, 
giving  an  indication  of  origin,  will  be 
required. 

Under  the  Poultry  Carcasses  (Im¬ 
portation)  Orders,  19.50  and  1931,  the 
importation  into  Great  Britain  of 
dead  poultry  is  prohibited  from 
countries  other  than  Northern  Ire- 
land,  Australia,  New  Zealand, 
Canada,  Southern  Rhodesia,  Repub¬ 
lic  of  Ireland,  Argentina,  l^ruguay, 
Norway,  Sweden,  Denmark,  and 
Holland. 

Poultry  carca.sses  imported  from 
the  four  last-named  countries  require 
to  be  accompanied  by  a  certificate  of 
origin,  in  accordance  with  the  19.50 
Order. 


Sugar  Supplies 

In  accordance  with  the  (Jovern- 
ment’s  decision,  announced  by  the 
Chancellor  in  the  Hou.se  of  Commons 
on  July  26  to  curtail  the  dollar  im¬ 
port  programme,  it  was  found  neces¬ 
sary  to  reduce  the  total  usage  of 
sugar. 

In  considering  how  the  reduction 
should  be  borne,  the  Minister  of  Food 
gaye  first  priority  to  the  maintenance 
of  the  domestic  ration.  He  will  also 
adhere  to  the  announced  programme 
for  this  year  of  additional  i.s.sues  for 
jam-making. 

The.se  decisions  make  it  inevitable 
that  there  should  be  a  reduction  of 
the  rates  of  allocation  to  mo.st  manu¬ 
facturers  who  use  sugar  and  to 
caterers.  Revised  buying  permits  will 


be  issued  to  manufacturers  for  the 
rationing  period  beginning  on  Nov¬ 
ember  4,  but  they  will  be  informed  of 
their  new  rates  of  allocation  as  soon 
as  possible  .so  that  they  may  have  an 
opportunity  of  introducing  economies 
from  an  earlier  date  if  they  so  wish. 
Supplies  to  caterers,  including  sup¬ 
plies  to  industrial  canteens  and  for 
school  feeding,  will  revert  to  the 
scales  which  operated  when  the 
domestic  ration  was  at  8  oz.  a  week. 


Import  of  Onions  Suspended 

No  further  import  of  onions  (ex¬ 
cluding  onions  for  pickling)  can  now 
be  permitted  underthe  Block  Licences 
(F.F.  Series)  issued  by  the  Board  of 
Trade. 


Fruit  Imports 

As  from  August  14  imports  of  apri¬ 
cot,  grapefruit,  peach,  pear,  and  pine¬ 
apple  fruit  pulp  (including  bulk 
frozen  fruit)  without  added  sugar, 
will  not  be  permitted  under  Open 
General  Licence. 

Consignments  affected  by  this 
change  will,  however,  still  be  admit¬ 
ted  without  individual  licence  where 
the  Customs  authorities  are  satisfied 
that  the  goods  were  en  route  to  the 
United  Kingdom  on  August  13. 


Bread  Subsidy  for  Scotland 

The  following  rates  of  bread  sub¬ 
sidy  will  operate  in  Scotland  from 
February  18  to  June  2  in  place  of  the 


provisional  rates  : 

Per  Sack 
a.  d. 

18.2.31  to  3.3.31 .  4  4 

4.3.31  to  31.3.31 .  4  7 

1.4.31  to  7.4.31 .  10  4 

8.4.31  to  2.6.31 .  2  7 


Air  these  rates  include  an  increase 
of  2d.  over  the  provisional  rates  in 
final  .settlement  of  the  effect  of  the 
increase  in  the  price  of  the  pan  loaf, 
The  rate  from  April  8  to  June  2  in¬ 
cludes  also  an  allowance  of  2jd.  per 
sack  in  respect  of  petrol  tax  increase. 

There  will  also  be  an  increase  of 
2.S.  4jd.  per  sack  in  basic  subsidy 
from  June  3  and  a  trends  allowance 
of  Is.  2d.  per  sack  from  the  .same 
date.  An  addition  of  6d.  per  sack 
in  respect  of  increased  wages  takes 
effect  in  the  basic  subsidy  from 
July  8. 


Food  Standards  Committee 

Mr.  C.  Ellis  and  Mr.  VV.  M.  Shortt, 
M.Sc.,  F.R.I.C.,  have  been  appointed 
as  Joint  Secretaries  of  the  Food  Stan¬ 
dards  Committee  in  succession  to  Mr. 
G.  D.  Lundie. 
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Sampling  of  Food 

The  Sampling  of  Food  Order,  194*2, 
has  been  amended  with  effect  from 
August  13,  1951. 

The  Order  is  no  longer  necessary 
because  (a)  authority  for  the  taking 
of  samples  by  the  Food  Minister's 
Enforcement  Inspectors  is  now  con¬ 
tained  in  Regulation  55AA  of  the  De¬ 
fence  Regulations,  and  (b)  the  obtain¬ 
ing  of  samples  of  rationed  food  with¬ 
out  surrendering  coupons  by  certain 
other  authorised  sampling  officers  is 
now  provided  for  in  the  food  ration¬ 
ing  Orders. 


Imported  Canned  Fish 

The  Imported  Canned  Fish  (Maxi¬ 
mum  Prices)  Order,  1950,  has  been 
further  amended  with  effect  from 
August  ‘28,  1951,  so  as  to  make  the 
following  changes  : 

1.  The  maximum  prices  of  canned 
salmon  are  increased  at  all  stages  of 
distribution.  These  increases  are  neces¬ 
sary  because  of  the  higher  prices  which 
the  Ministry  has  had  to  pay  for  recent 
purchases. 

2.  Canned  pilchards,  crawfish,  V)arra- 
couta,  and  tunny  have  l)een  removed 
from  the  schedule  of  maximum  price.s, 
because  stocks  have  been  cleared  and 
no  further  purchases  are  contemplated 
by  the  Ministry. 

3.  Adjustments  have  l)een  made  to 
the  maximum  prices  on  sales  by  first 
hand  distributors  and  wholesalers  of  all 
varieties  of  canned  fish  still  subject  to 
price  control  to  take  account  of  in¬ 
creased  costs  of  transport. 


Grading  of  Pigs 

The  grading  of  pig  rarcasses  was 
introduced  on  September  3,  1951,  for 
educational  purposes  only  for  a  period 
of  not  less  than  twelve  months.  The 
scheme  will  not  affect  the  basis  on 
which  producers  are  paid  for  car¬ 
casses  at  present,  but  it  will  give  pro¬ 
ducers  time  to  improve  the  quality  of 
their  pigs  before  payment  according 
to  grade  is  introduced. 

All  clean  pigs  weighing  from  6  sc. 
16  lb.  to  9  sc.  51  lb.  inclusive  will  be 
graded  and  this  will  be  undertaken 
by  representatives  of  the  Ministry  of 
Food. 

The  grade  of  each  carcass  will  be 
shown  on  the  payment  certificate 
to  enable  those  producers  who  have 
applied  individual  marks  to  their  pigs 
(in  addition  to  the  mark  used  by  the 
Ministry  for  identifying  the  consign¬ 
ment)  to  relate  the  grade  shown  to  a 
particular  pig.  Where  pigs  are  pre¬ 
sented  at  collecting  centres,  pro¬ 
ducers’  individual  marks  must  be 
shown  on  a  form  obtainable  from  the 
District  Chairman  of  Auctioneers. 

From  September  3, 1951,  pigs  which, 
because  they  have  been  fed  on  fish  or 
fish  oroducts  are  unsuitable  for  bacon 
production  and  for  the  retail  pork 
trade,  will  not  qualify  for  the  quality 
premium  payment  whatever  their 
back  fat  measurement. 


Board  of  Trade  Headquarters 

The  Headquarters  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  is  being  transferred  to  Horse 
Guards  Avenue,  Whitehall,  London, 
S.W.l.  (Telephone:  Trafalgar  8855.) 

The  telegraphic  address  for  the 
Secretary,  Board  of  Trade,  London, 
remains  Boneblack,  London.  Tele¬ 
grams  intended  for  Commercial  Rela¬ 
tions  and  Exports  Department  should 
be  addressed  to  Advantage,  Sowest, 
London. 


Control  of  Premises  in  Emergency 

As  part  of  the  Government’s  de¬ 
fence  plans,  it  has  been  decided  to 
set  up  a  small  organisation  within  the 
Board  of  Trade  to  pave  the  way 
should  it  be  necessary  in  an  emer¬ 
gency  to  establish  at  short  notice  a 
control  of  factory  and  storage  pre¬ 
mises  on  the  lines  of  that  which 
operated  during  the  last  war;  in  addi¬ 
tion,  the  organisation  will  a.ssist  the 
Departments  concerned  with  the  pro¬ 
vision  of  storage  accommodation  in 
connexion  with  the  rearmament  pro¬ 
gramme. 

At  the  invitation  of  the  President 
of  the  Board  of  Trade,  Sir  Philip 
Warter,  who  was  Controller-General 
of  Factory  and  Storage  Premises 
during  the  last  war,  has  agreed  to 
take  charge  of  the  work  on  a  part- 
time  basis. 

Sir  Philip  W’arter  commenced  his 
duties  on  August  1  at  the  new  Gov¬ 
ernment  building  at  Horse  Guards 
Avenue. 


Resale  Price  Maintenance 

Trade  associations  and  firms  who 
have  evidence  of  special  circum¬ 
stances  in  their  industries  which  they 
would  like  the  Government  to  con¬ 
sider  before  introducing  the  proposed 
legislation  on  resale  price  mainten¬ 
ance  are  being  asked  to  write  to  the 
Board  of  Trade. 

Paragraph  43  of  the  White  Paper 
on  resale  price  maintenance  (Cmd. 
8*274  published  June  19,  1951)  stated  : 
“  Generally  speaking  the  Govern¬ 
ment  considers  that  this  legislation 
should  have  effect  over  the  whole  of 
industry  and  trade;  but  in  drafting 
the  legislation  the  Government  will 
take  account  of  any  cases  where  it 
may  be  established  that  exceptional 
conditions  would  render  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  proposed  provisions  un¬ 
workable  or  undesirable  in  the  public 
interest.”  Speaking  in  London  on 
the  same  day  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  indicated  that  before 
finally  drawing  up  the  legislation  the 
Board  would  consult  with  trade  asso¬ 
ciations  regarding  the  application  of 
the  general  policy  announced  in  the 
White  Paper  to  particular  trades  and 
that  any  special  circumstances  which 
the  associations  might  wish  to  bring 
to  the  notice  of  the  Board  would  be 
considered. 

In  announcing  that  they  are  pre¬ 


pared  to  consider  evidence  in  respect 
of  any  trades  where  it  is  thought 
that  exceptional  conditions  obtain, 
the  Board’s  aim  is  not  to  obtain 
statements  of  or  comment  upon  the 
general  arguments  in  favour  of  or 
against  the  practice  of  resale  price 
maintenance,  since  these  arguments 
are  already  known  to  the  Board.  The 
information  which  is  now  sought  con¬ 
cerns  special  features  or  conditions 
in  particular  industries  and  trades  by 
reason  of  which  some  special  conse¬ 
quence  or  difficulty  might  be  thought 
likely  to  follow  from  legislation 
giving  effect  to  the  White  Paper  pro- 
po.sals. 

Evidence  should  be  sent  in  dupli¬ 
cate  to  the  Assistant  Secretary, 
Board  of  Trade,  I.M.lA  Division, 
Thames  House  (N)  Millbank,  S.W.l. 


Imported  Canned  Fruit 

The  Imported  Canned  Fruit  Order, 
1950,  has  been  further  amended  with 
effect  from  August  1*2,  1951,  so  as  to 
increase  the  maximum  prices  at  all 
stages  of  distribution  of  imported 
canned  apricots,  grapefruit,  man¬ 
darin  oranges,  peaches,  pears,  and 
any  mixture  of  fruits  containing  one 
or  more  of  the  above  varieties  or  pine¬ 
apple.  The  maximum  prices  of  pine¬ 
apple  are  unchanged. 

These  increases  of  price  are  neces¬ 
sary  becau.se  the  Ministry  has  been 
obliged  to  pay  higher  prices  for  its 
imports  of  canned  fruit  as  a  result 
of  increased  manufacturing  costs  in 
the  supplying  countries  and  increased 
freight  charges. 

The  new  maximum  retail  prices  of 
the  principal  sizes  of  containers  are : 

15  oz.  . .  . .  . .  IS.  gd. 

ig  oz.  . .  . .  . .  2s.  od. 

28  oz.  . .  . .  . .  2s.  gd. 

It  is  anticipated  that  the  next  re¬ 
lease  of  imported  canned  fruit  will  be 
made  about  the  end  of  the  year. 

The  opportunity  has  been  taken  (a) 
to  amend  the  de.scription  of  the  mini¬ 
mum  net  weight  contents  of  the  16  oz. 
and  *20  oz.  cans  to  read  15  oz.  and 
19  oz.,  and  (b)  to  make  provision  for 
a  3*2  oz.  container  in  the  schedule  of 
maximum  prices. 


Fresh  and  Dried  Vegetables 

The  Board  of  Trade  are  considering 
applications  for  increased  protective 
duties  on  the  main  classes  of  horti¬ 
cultural  produce.  The  second  group 
to  be  examined  is  in  respect  of  appli¬ 
cations  for  an  increase  in  the  existing 
rate  of  import  duty  on  :  broccoli  and 
cauliflowers  (fresh,  quick  frozen,  or 
preserved  in  brine);  tomatoes  (fresh 
or  quick  frozen)  May  1  to  October 
31;  dry  bulb  onions  and  shallots 
(fresh)  August  1  to  January  31;  green 
or  salad  onions  and  leeks  October  1  to 
April  30;  dried  peas  for  human  con¬ 
sumption;  chicory  (raw  or  kiln  dried, 
roasted,  or  ground). 
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Information 

Marshmallow  Manufacture 

B.5299.  Can  you  give  us  any  information  on  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  marshmallow  using  gum  tragacanth  and  gela¬ 
tine?  (London.) 

The  followini;  formula  may  be  used  as  a  basis  for  trial, 
but  it  will  be  necessary  to  make  texture  and  shelf-life 
tests  according  to  the  type  of  marshmallow  required  : 


Sugar  ...  ...  .  12  lb. 

Corn  syrup .  8  lb. 

Powdered  gelatine  ...  ...  ...  10  oz. 

Powdered  gum  tragacanth  ...  12  oz. 

Water  5  pints 

Vanillin  .  t  oz. 


The  gum  tragacanth  is  allowed  to  soak  in  one  pint 
of  water  with  occasional  stirring,  then  whisked  to  a 
mucilage. 

The  sugar,  corn  syrup,  and  four  pints  of  water  are 
placed  in  a  steam  pan  and  heated  until  the  sugar  is 
thoroughly  dissolved.  The  powdered  gelatine  is  then 
added  and  stirred  until  dissolved.  The  batch  is  trans¬ 
ferred  to  a  beater  and  allowed  to  cool.  The  gum  mucilage 
is  added  to  the  beater,  and  the  batch  is  beaten  to  a  light 
body,  the  vanillin  being  added  just  before  end-point. 
The  mallow’  is  then  ready  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  is 
required. 

The  use  of  gum  tragacanth  in  the  manufacture  of 
marshmallow  would  tend  to  cause  drying  out  in  a 
period  of  four  weeks  from  the  date  of  production. 

Turkish  Delight 

B.5819.  Is  it  possible  to  make  Turkish  Delight  from  any 
of  the  unrestricted  commodities  {other  than  sugar)  such 
as  fondant?  (Lancs.) 

Turkish  Delight  can  be  made  from  fondant,  but  the 
product  is  subject  to  points  rationing.  Any  confection 
using  sugar  in  any  form  whatsoever  is  subject  to  points. 

The  following  recipe  can  be  used  as  a  basis  for  experi¬ 
ment  : 


Fondant . 40  lb. 

Apple  glucose . 15  lb. 

Thin  boiling  starch  ...  ...  ...  11  lb. 

Honey .  4  lb. 

Soluble  oil  of  lemon  ...  ...  ...  7  c.c. 


The  fondant  and  glucose  are  placed  in  a  steam  stirring 
pan  with  three  gallons  of  water.  The  batch  is  boiled  to 
dissolve  the  sugar.  The  thin  boiling  starch  is  mixed  to  a 
thin  paste  with  l|  gallons  of  cold  water  and  added  to  the 
batch  slowly.  The  latter  is  cooked  at  60  to  80  lb.  per  sq. 
in.  steam  pressure,  until  it  does  not  adhere  to  the  hand 
when  struck.  The  starch  must  be  fully  gelatinised.  The 
steam  is  turned  off  and  the  honey  and  essence  added. 

When  well  mixed,  the  batch  is  poured  into  heavily 
dusted  trays  to  the  level  required  and  stacked  in  a  dry 
place  to  cool. 

The  pieces  are  cut  by  guillotine  or  hand  knife  and 
copiously  dusted  with  a  mixture  of  75  per  cent,  icing 
sugar  and  25  per  cent,  corn  starch  when  packing. 

Invert  Sugar  in  Jelly  Tablets 

B.5822.  Can  you  give  us  any  information  on  the  substitu¬ 
tion,  either  partially  or  completely,  of  invert  sugar  for 
glucose  in  the  manufacture  of  jelly  tablets?  (Ireland.) 

It  is  possible  to  replace,  either  partially  or  completely, 
glucose  syrup  by  invert  sugar  syrup.  It  is  desirable  to 
have  somewhat  more  than  30  per  cent,  but  not  more  than 
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50  per  cent,  of  the  total  sugars  present  as  reducing 
sugars.  The  reducing  sugars  are  introduced  either  by 
using  glucose  syrup,  by  inversion  of  the  sugar  during 
boiling,  or  by  using  a  separately  prepared  invert  sugar 
syrup. 

A  combination  of  these  three  methods  is  possible. 
Normally,  the  use  of  glucose  syrup  is  preferred  to  the 
inversion  of  the  sugar  during  boiling,  owing  to  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  controlling  the  degree  of  inversion  within  the 
narrow  limits  required  for  good  keeping  properties. 

However,  if  an  invert  sugar  syrup  of  a  constant  and 
known  solid  content  and  degree  of  inversion  is  available, 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  using  it  instead  of  glucose  syrup, 
or  as  a  partial  replacement.  A  recipe  adjustment  will 
frequently  be  required  depending  on  the  type  of  invert 
sugar  syrup  used. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  usual  type  of  glucose 
syrup  has  a  solid  content  of  approximately  80  per  cent, 
and  a  reducing  sugar  content  of  approximately  36  per 
cent,  expressed  as  invert  sugar.  A  completely  inverted 
invert  sugar  syrup  of,  say,  73  per  cent,  solids  will  have  a 
reducing  sugar  content  of  72  per  cent,  as  invert.  If  it  is 
intended  to  replace  all  the  glucose  syrup  by  invert  sugar 
syrup,  only  one-half  the  weight  of  glucose  is  used  in  order 
to  introduce  the  same  amount  of  reducing  sugars. 

To  adjust  for  the  loss  in  soluble  solids  (dextrins  and 
maltose)  in  glucose,  when  a  substitution  for  this  is  made, 
an  increase  in  sugar  will  be  necessary  and  this,  in  turn, 
will  necessitate  an  adjustment  in  the  reducing  sugar  con¬ 
tent. 

Based  on  an  actual  recipe  and  an  invert  sugar  syrup  of 
known  and  constant  degree  of  inversion,  these  adjust¬ 
ments  are  not  difficult. 

With  regard  to  the  degree  of  inversion  of  the  invert 
sugar  syrup,  it  might  be  desirable  to  have  a  partly, 
instead  of  a  completely  inverted  one,  mainly  to  avoid  the 
recipe  adjustments  indicated  above.  Otherwise,  there 
should  be  no  reason  why  a  completely  inverted,  neutral¬ 
ised,  invert  syrup  should  have  an  effect  different  from 
one  partially  inverted. 

Information  Supplied 

The  Enquiry  Service  has  dealt  with  requests  for 
the  names  of  manufacturers  and  suppliers  of  plant, 
machinery,  and  materials,  and  also  general  information 
as  follows : 

B.5289.  Gas-fired  retorts.  (India.) 

B.5290.  Cake  ornaments.  (London.) 

B.5296.  Canning  plant.  (Glos.) 

B.5301.  Conveyors  for  pilot  plant  installations.  (Beds.) 
B.5303.  Lemon  curd.  (Angus.) 

B.5304.  Pie  jellying  equipment.  (Devon.) 

B.5305.  Laboratory  mill  for  wet  grains.  (Belgium.) 
B.5306.  Salad  cream,  ((^los.) 

B.5307.  Literature  on  vitamins.  (London.) 

B.5317.  Coca-Cola  and  Pepsi-Cola.  (East  Africa.) 

B.5320.  Salted  and  roasted  almonds.  (Berks.) 

B.5321.  Liqueurs.  (Bombay.) 

B.5323.  Bacon  smoking  equipment.  (Hants.) 

B.5325.  Mixers.  (Bombay.) 

B.5326.  Maraschino  essence.  (Ireland.) 

B.5327.  Cassava  root.  (London.) 

B.5328.  Mixers,  fat  and  water  separators,  steam  jacketed 
vacuum  driers,  steam  jacketed  vacuum  pans,  steam 
jacketed  filter  press,  and  wet  vacuum  condensing  pumps. 
(Ireland.) 

B.5330.  Sweetened  fat.  (Ireland.) 

B.5332.  Pickled  onions,  ff'orcester  sauce,  and  French 
mustard.  (Jerusalem.) 

B.5336.  Piping  jelly.  (Lancs.) 

B.5337.  Fondant  plant,  mixers,  and  meat  hashers. 
(London.) 
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Recent  Patents 

656,850.  Vanderbilt  Co..  Inc.,  R.  T.  : 
Production  of  yeast- leavened  bakery 
gtXHls 

656,855.  Si.MEoNE,  A.  :  .\ir  sterilising  or 
disinfecting  device. 

656,872.  .\ITKEN,  I.  M.  E.,  COLyUHOUN, 
C.  H.  H.,  an<l  Watson,  W.  R.  ;  Mixing 
machines. 

<>56,915.  Potts,  F.  C.  (Tnidel  and  Co., 
Ltd.,  H.):  Homogenisation  apparatus. 
656.965.  Atlas  Eyuip.MENT  (London), 
Ltd.,  and  Kreisky,  K.  :  Machine  for 
splitting  and  spreading  with  butter  or 
the  like,  bread  rolls. 

656,986.  Nedtelinos,  T.  R.,  and  Neu- 
telings,  W.  (trading  as  Industries-En 
Handelmaatschappij  de  V'uurslag  C.VL): 
Wafer  baking  apparatus. 

657,022.  Lofts,  S.  E.  ;  Closures  for  cans 
or  like  containers. 

Abstract  of  a  Recent  Specification 

Food  Products  in  Sealed  Containers 

The  invention  relates  to  improvements 
in  the  prcKessing  of  footl  products  in 
sealed  cans  and  more  })articularly  foo<l 
products  which  are  liquid,  semi-liquid,  or 
solids  suspended  in  or  mixed  with  liquid, 
such  as  soups,  evaporated  milk,  and  fruits 
in  syrup,  or  vegetables  in  brine;  also 
tightly  packeil  solids  having  fluids  in 
interstices  of  the  mass,  such  as  whole 
grain  corn,  peas,  and  asparagus. 

One  of  the  important  factors  in  pro¬ 
cessing  food  prcKlucts  in  sealed  cans  is 
the  time  consumed  to  transfer  heat  from 
the  walls  of  the  can  to  the  centre  thereof 
so  that  the  entire  fcKnl  product  will  be 
uniformly  heated  to  or  near  the  tem- 
j)erature  of  the  treating  media.  The 
quicker  this  can  Ih*  accomplished,  the 
better  will  be  the  quality  and  nutritive 
value  of  the  food  product.  The  same 
is  true  in  the  cooling  of  the  product  after 
heat  treatment. 

Furthermore,  any  shortening  of  the 
time  of  heat  transfer  to  and  from  the 
centre  of  the  can  shortens  the  overall 
prcKessing  .  time  and  is  of  ecoiuimical 
value,  besides  prcxlucing  a  Indter  quality 
of  priKessed  food  pnnluct. 

It  is  therefore  an  object  of  the  inven¬ 
tion  to  provide  a  method  of  pnxressing 
the  fcMxl  pnnluct  in  a  sealed  can  which 
will  permit  the  use  of  higher  temjiera- 
tures  and  pressures  than  are  presentlv 
commercially  feasible,  without  injurious 
effects  on  the  hxxl  pnnluct. 

\  further  object  is  to  provide  a  methixl 
of  bringing  alx>ut  movement  of  the 
mobile  contents  in  the  sealed  can  which 
will  greatly  shorten  the  time  necessary 
for  the  transfer  of  heat  to  and  from  the 
centre  of  the  can  and  the  overall  time  of 
processing. 

methcxl  has  also  lieen  provitled  of 
bringing  aliout  movement  of  the  mobile 
contents  in  a  s«-aled  can  which  will  cause 
the  mobile  portion  of  the  contents  to 
move  relative  to  the  walls  of  the  can, 
thereby  causing  more  or  less  turbulence 
in  the  can  ami  thendiy  greatly  facilitat¬ 
ing  heat  transfer  from  the  walls  of  the  can 
to  and  from  the  entire  contents. 

In  the  processing  of  fcxid  protlucts  a 
methixl  of  accelerating  heat  transfer  to  or 
from  the  contents  of  a  sealed  can  contain¬ 
ing  at  least  one  liquid  constituent  and 
provided  with  a  space  }x*rmitting  move¬ 
ment  of  the  contents,  in  which  the  can  is 
place<l  in  a  heat  transferring  medium 
and  rotated,  is  characteriseil  in  that  the 
can  is  rapidly  and  continuously  rotated 


end  over  end  alxiut  a  fixed  substantially 
horizontal  axis  located  externally  of  the 
can  at  a  speed  to  cause  the  contents  to 
exert  a  centrifugal  force.  This  force  is  in 
magnitude  a  significant  fraction  or  small 
multiple  of  -the  weight  of  the  contents  so 
that  the  result  of  such  force  and  gravity 
acting  at  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  con¬ 
tents  progressively  varies  in  amount  and 
in  direction  with  respect  to  the  direction 
of  the  longitudinal  axis  of  the  can  during 
each  rotation  of  the  can,  thereby  creating 
turbulence  and  causing  rapid  circulation 
of  the  mobile  contents  for  accelerating 
heat  transfer. 

Preferably  the  can  is  rotated  at  a  speed 
at  which  the  centrifugal  force  exerted  by 
the  mobile  contents  of  the  can  is  greater 
than  one  half  of  and  not  more  than  one 
and  a  half  times  the  gravitational  force 
on  the  contents. 

654,468.  Continental  Can  Company,  Inc. 


Trade  Marks 

BABTLETT. — 678.086.  Installations  for 
heating,  ctniking,  and  refrigerating  food. 
O.  Y.  E.  Bartlett  and  Son,  Limited,  jo/  34. 
Bell  Street.  London,  N.W.i;  Manufac¬ 
turers. 

JUNO. — 686,856.  Chocolates  and  boiled 
sugar  confectionerv  (not  medicated). 
T.  D.  Finlayson  (Oonfectioners),  Limited, 
32,  Abercorn  Street,  Glasgow,  C.4;  Manu¬ 
facturers  and  Merchants. 

MA-ZEL. — 692,272.  Canned  meat,  canned 
fish,  canned  vegetables,  canned  soups, 
canned  fruits,  preserved  fruits,  shredded 
suet,  pickles,  piccalilli,  potato  crisps. 
Maurice  Lee  Unger,  Limited,  The  Garden 
Canneries,  Garden  Lane.  Boothstown, 
I^ncashire;  Food  Canners. 
DESSEBTBEX.  —  694,236.  Synthetic 
creams  for  food.  Bakcos,  Limited,  i  la, 
Broadway  Chamliers,  Hammersmith. 
London,  W.6:  Synthetic  Cream  Manufac¬ 
turers. 

CABOLS. — 694,341.  Non-medicated  con¬ 
fectionery.  W.  and  M.  Duncan,  Limited, 
27,  Beaverhall  Road,  Edinburgh;  Manu¬ 
facturers. 

SILVEB  DUCHESS.— 694,355.  Machines 
for  preparing  and  dispensing  ice  cream 
and  refrigerated  drinks.  Oardiner  and 
Oulland,  Limited,  Garland  Works,  Hither 
Green  Station,  London,  S.E.13;  Manufac¬ 
turers. 

FILMO.— 694  ,543.  Boileil  sugar  swe«-ts. 
toffees,  an<l  ch(x;olates.  Bobertaon  and 
Woodcock,  Limited,  Trelxir  Works,  Kath¬ 
erine  Road,  Loiulon,  E.7;  Manufacturing 
Sugar  Confectioners. 

JUPITEB. — 694.577.  (  hiKolate  and  non- 
meilicated  sugar  confectionery.  Clarnico, 
Limited,  ( larnico  ('onb-ctionery  Wtirks, 
Wallis  Road,  Victoria  Park.  I-ondon, 
E.9;  Manufacturers. 

ISOMAB. — 6144,628.  Preparations  in 
f)aste  form  and  made  principally  of  icing 
sugar  for  use  in  covering  and  miHlelling 
confectionerv.  Smith  Hayden  and  Com¬ 
pany,  Limited,  Cambrian  Works,  Croydon 
Road,  Beckenham,  Kent;  Manufacturers 
and  .Merchants. 

SPBINO  VALLEY. —fK)4. 780.  Fresh 
fruits.  Entwistle  and  Bacon,  Limited, 
Westminster  Bank  Chamliers,  L<ird  Street. 
Southport,  Countv  of  Lancaster;  Manu¬ 
facturers. 

Recent  patents  and  trade  marks  have 
been  selected  from  the  “  Official  Journal 
of  Patents  ”  and  the  “  Official  Trade 
Marks  Journal  ”  and  are  published  by 
permission  of  the  Controller  of  H .M.S.O. 


New  Companies 

Millatrio  Product!,  Limited.  (494961.) 
7,  Victoria  Street,  Liverpool,  2.  To  take 
over  the  business  of  manufacturers  of 
sweet  confectionery  carried  on  by  com¬ 
pany  of  same  name  at  Liverpiool.  Nom. 
cap. :  ;^2.5oo  in  £i  shares.  Dirs. :  T. 
Boyars,  53,  Menlove  Avenue,  Liverpool, 
18;  E.  Goldsmith,  92,  Elm  Hall  Drive, 
Liverpool;  H.  Tickner,  23,  North  Link- 
side  Road,  Liverpool. 

Smith  and  Warren,  Limited.  (494967.) 
Church  House,  Ewyas  Harold,  nr.  Here¬ 
ford.  To  carry  on  business  of  wholesale 
and  retail  grocers,  etc.  Nom.  cap. ; 
£S,ooo  in  £i  shares  (1,000  cum.  pref.). 
Dirs. :  A.  Warren  (permt.)  and  Mrs. 
E.  H.  VV'arren,  Church  House,  Ewyas 
Harold,  nr.  Hereford. 

J.  H.  Western  and  Sons,  Limited. 
(494997.)  Chapel  Hay,  Churchdown, 
Glos.  To  carry  on  business  of  butchers, 
meat  salesmen,  etc.  Nom.  cap. :  £8,000 
in  £i  shares  (4.000  cum.  pref.).  Permt. 
dirs. :  J.  H.  Western,  Chapel  Hay, 
Churchdown,  Glos.;  H.  J.  Western,  48, 
Melville  Road,  Churchdown,  Glos.;  E.  L. 
Western,  131,  Hales  Road,  Cheltenham, 
Glos. 

J.  B.  Wildblood,  Limited.  (495000.) 
To  carry  on  business  of  pork,  family,  and 
general  butchers,  meat  salesmen,  etc. 
Nom.  cap.:  £(>00  in  £i  shares.  Permt. 
dirs. :  J.  R.  Wildblood,  Eastholme,  Col- 
lingham  Bridge,  nr.  Leeds;  S.  E.  Wild¬ 
blood,  59,  Nook  Road,  Scholes,  nr.  Leeds. 

Synthetic  Baw  Materials,  Limited. 
(49501 1.)  Dominion  House.  Bartholomew 
Close,  E.C.i.  To  carry  on  business  of 
manufacturers  of  and  dealers  in  chemicals 
of  all  kinds,  synthetic  syrups,  resins,  etc. 
Nom.  cap. :  £500  in  £1  shares.  Dir. : 
G.  Galea,  61,  I.^ncaster  Close,  St.  Peters- 
burgh  Place,  W.2. 

Tigar  (Bakers),  Limited.  (495016.) 
74.  Elwick  Road,  West  Hartlepool.  To 
take  over  business  of  bakers  and  confec¬ 
tioners  carried  on  at  West  Hartlepool  by 
-Miss  C.  S.  Tigar  and  Miss  D.  M.  Tigar. 
Nom.  cap. :  ,^10,000  in  £i  shares  (5.000 
cum.  red.  pref.).  Dirs.:  J.  T.  Bailes, 
junior  (permt.),  and  Mrs.  M.  Bailes, 
South  Grange,  Stockton  Road,  Seaham, 
Co.  Durham. 

A.  J.  Hey,  Limited.  (495029.)  453, 

Salisbury  House,  London  Wall,  E.C.2. 
Tt)  carry  on  business  of  importers  and 
producers  of  and  <lealers  in  butter  and 
cheese:  dairy,  farm,  an<l  garden  prcxluce, 
etc.  Nom.  cap. ;  £5.000  in  £i  shares. 
Dirs.;  .A.  J.  Heij,  36,  Coneyhill  Road, 
West  Wickham,  Kent;  W.  11.  Bowles, 
22,  Craddocks  Avenue,  .\shtead,  Surrey. 

Newland  Products,  Limited.  (495068.) 
The  Tunnels,  Newland,  nr.  Coleford, 
(ilws.  To  take  over  business  of  market 
gardeners  ami  mushrcxim  growers  carried 
on  at  Newland,  Glos.,  as  "  Barrett  and 
Jones.”  Nom.  cap. :  £z,ixxi  in  £i  shares. 
Permt.  dirs.:  E.  H.  Jones,  46.  Wyesham 
.Avenue,  Monmouth;  S.  W.  Barrett, 
Dstrich  Inn,  Newland,  Glos. 

Vit-In-It,  Limited.  (495078.)  19/31, 

Wixxlfield  Road,  Balsiill  Heath.  Birming¬ 
ham,  12.  To  carry  on  business  of  manu¬ 
facturers  of  and  dealers  in  chocolate. 
c(x:oa.  toffee,  and  confectioner^’  of  all 
kinds,  etc.  Nom.  cap.:  £io.ixio  in  £i 
shares.  Dirs.:  J.  J.  LofTett,  54,  Somer¬ 
set  Road,  Edgbaston,  Birmingham;  T.  C. 
Fillery,  The  Oaks,  Herrington  Ileath, 
Tenbury  Wells,  Worcs. 

From  Jordan  and  Sons,  Limited,  Com¬ 
pany  Registration  .Agents,  1 16,  Chancery 
Lane,  London,  IF.C.2. 
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